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Far Stranger Than Fiction 
By GEORGE WEISS, JR. 


66P PLAUSIBILITY is one of the big 

P things in fiction writing,” observed 
Professor Grimes. He sucked at his pipe, 
took it from his mouth, and continued: — 

“And it isn’t as easy to achieve as it 
sounds. To make a story plausible doesn't 
merely mean to pattern it as nearly true to 
real life as possible; real life usually is a 
pretty poor template by which to cut out fic- 
tion. Either it’s too drab or else (the extreme 
reverse) it’s too far-fetched to sound real.” 

The men in Professor Grimes’s informal 
discussion group remained silent. The crackle 
in the fireplace, the dim light and the pungent 
tobacco aroma seemed to induce reflective 
contemplation. Even the bright boys who ask- 
ed superfluous questions in class just to give 
an indication of their intellectuality showed 
good enough manners at the Tuesday night 
gatherings. 

“Plausibility of a story is enhanced, of 
course,” continued Grimes, “by the literary 
style of the tale as well as by those little 
references and turns of speech which show 
that the author is familiar with his ground. 
Thus, as an obvious instance: If I am writing 


a story the locale of which is in London, it 
is much more effective for me to say that 
the hero hurried across Westminster Bridge 
just as Big Ben tolled eight overhead, and 
walked up Whitehall Street to Trafalgar 
Square, than merely to say he walked across 
a bridge and up a street until he came to a 
square. 

“But this is going a bit off the track. Let 
me read you part of this.’’ His eyes twinkled 
as he laid his pipe aside. “One of my English 
12 students submitted it as an assignment. The 
story is laid in an obscure Polish village. A 
stranger knocks at the door of a little cottage 
where an old couple live. The old woman 
looks at him a bit suspiciously and demands 
his business. He smiles and informs her that 
he is a traveler who is homeward bound after 
a stay in America, and that he would like to 
be put up for the night. The hour is late, 
and a snowstorm is commencing. 

“The old people allow the stranger to come 
in, and they prepare a meal for him. After 
he has eaten the old man extinguishes the 
lamp and they sit before the blazing hhearth 
while the guest describes to them the wonders 
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of America. I ’ll read from there. The stran- 
ger is talking: — 


“*Two years before the War I left the 
fatherland with little more than the 
clothes I wore. But America is a wonder- 
ful country. I worked hard. I saved. I 
bought a little business and built it up. 
And now — wait till I show you, my good 
friends...’ He walked across the room 
to his bulging suitcase, opened it and 
took out a worn leather wallet. 

“ {Look at this. Twenty thousand zlotys. 
And there is much more American money 
in the suitcase. Enough, all in all, to buy 
a piece of land and live in comfort for 
the rest of one’s years.’ He shook the 
bills before their wondering eyes. ‘I 
know I can trust you, but you must tell 
no one else.’ 

“*And,’ he laughed, patting the old 
man’s shoulder, ‘you may be sure I shall 
reward you well for giving a stranger 
shelter for the night.... And now if 
you wil] show me my bed, I shall retire. 
In the morning we can speak further.’ 

“He replaced the wallet in the suitcase 
and lugged it, puffing, while the old man 
led him to a small attic room. 

“After the host had closed the door 
upon his guest he descended to his wife. 
They whispered together for a few min- 
utes and then retired. 


“In the dead of the night there was 
a creaking of stairs, the opening of a 
door, a crash and a short agonized scream. 
A long pause. Then with trembling 
hands the old man lit a candle beside 
the lifeless body of his guest. A blood- 
stained axe lay on the floor. The old 
man was rummaging through the stran- 
ger’s effects as his wife came wheezing 
through the doorway. Suddenly the man 
gave a gasp. He held the candle to the 
dead man’s face and scrutinized him 
closely, then fell back. 

“ Stanislaus!’ he cried brokenly. ‘Our 
Stanislaus! The papers say “Stanley 
Szygan’!’... 

“The next morning a neighbor, visiting 
Josef Szygan, found the old man weeping 


over the body of the son who had come 
home. The wife was staring with the 
blank look of the insane.” 


The Professor glanced up. 

“Fairly well done,” he commented. “But it 
would never sell, of course. It is n’t plausible. 
Things like that just don’t happen.” 

Several of the group nodded. 

“The only disturbing feature of it is that 
the student who wrote it has attached to his 
manuscript a newspaper clipping dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1931, which gives the identical story, 
minus trimmings, under a Warsaw dateline.” 





Note: The clipping below mentioned in this 
story was submitted with the manuscript. All 
facts described in the tale coincided with the 
account as published in the New York Herald- 
Tribune. It is interesting further to observe 
that a play based on the same incident, written 
by the Polish dramatist Henry Rostworowski, 
was laughed off the stage as preposterous. 
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I - Writing Short Stories 


By F. FRASER BOND 


VERYONE can tell a story. Each time 
E we recount to our friends something 
that has happened to us in the course of the 
day, or something that we have seen happen 
to others, we tell a story. Since childhood we 
have all of us had constant practice in this art. 

Here we have the reason why most people 
who want to write think first of the short-story 
field as the one in which they wish to make 
a mark. We like to tell stories; we like to 
hear others tell stories ; we like to read stories. 
Apart from daily journalism, short fiction is 
the literary diet which Americans chiefly con- 
sume. All of us, then, have at the start a 
basic knowledge, unanalytical though it be, 
of the short story’s form and substance. What 
is more, since the days of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Americans have been adept in the knack of 
the short narrative. Accordingly most of us 
have in our background a knowledge not only 
of the short story, but of the short story at 
its brightest and best. 

We have called the short story an art form. 
The word “art” has unfortunately grown so 
elastic in its present-day uses that for our 


purposes it must have .a precise definition. 


The artist in any field is one who can bring 
order out of chaos. Fundamentally, then, an 
art form exemplifies an ordered arrangement 

Merely to recount would result in a chroni- 
cle, not a story —a hodgepodge of the impor- 
tant with the unimportant, the trivial with the 
significant. Here is where the writer steps in. 
He selects from this hodgepodge of material. 
He arranges and rearranges. He builds up 
that which he considers significant. He leaves 
out what he considers unimportant. Like the 
Creator in the first of all great stories, he can 
take that which is void and without form, and 
if he has the ability endow it with the very 


breath of life. 


What Is a Story? ! 


The backbone of any story, short or long, 
is narrative. ‘Simple narrative is the easiest 
to master of all writing techniques. Of what 
does it consist? Simple narrative consists of 
placing down on paper incident after incident 
in the order in which each incident normally 
occurs. Many of the most famous stories in 
the world follow this simplest of all structures. 
Take for example the very human story of 
“The Prodigal Son.” What is its framework ? 


Incident 1. A young man living with his 
father and elder brother grows bored 
with parental restraint and life in the 
old home town. 

Incident 2. He asks for his share of the 
family income and sets out to see the 
world. 

Incident 3. In the big city, dazzled by the 
bright lights, he has a gay time while 
his capital lasts. 

Incident 4. When “depression” comes, he 
finds he has no more money and looks 
about him for a job. 

Incident 5. The only work he can secure 
is that of the lowest menial. 

Incident 6. The young man starts to think. 
He compares his present lot with his 
past. His memory paints the past in 
rosy colors. 

Incident 7. He returns home. 

Incident 8. His father gives him a warm 
welcome and his brother gives him the 
cold shoulder. 


But, you will say, the story has more in 
it than that. True. The story contains char- 
acterization; the story contains description; 
the story contains conversation; the story con- 
tains motives; the story contains human 
interest, Later on, we shall discuss these im- 
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portant elements. For the present, look into 
the tale again. Read it in its original form, 
and see that fundamentally it is based on the 
principle of simple narrative, incident after 
incident in the natural time sequence. This 
narrative forms the plan of the whole struc- 
ture. It provides it with continuity ; it endows 
it with unity. 

Often this very simple method of placing 
incident after incident in the order in which 
they happen can carry the reader’s interest 
through hundreds of pages. John Masefield 
has taken this basic plan for his absorbing 
novel of the sea, The Bird of Dawning. 
He illustrates the effectiveness of the method 
in a striking degree, for The Bird of Dawn- 
ing contains no breaking up of the essential 
theme into chapters. It opens with its char- 
acters on board a sailing ship at sea, and on 
that opening builds incident upon incident into 
a yarn so packed with excitement that the 
reader is unwilling to put down the book until 
finished, once he has been caught in the sweep 
of the narrative. 

The reason behind this reader interest in 
simple narrative has a firm basis in psychol- 
ogy. It springs from natural human curiosity. 
The reader glances at the beginning of a story 
and reads the first few incidents. Then he 
wants to know what happens next. He will 
continue to want to know what happens next 
as long as the incidents, coming one after 
another, stimulate his curiosity. In the Ara- 
bian Nights, you will remember, Scheherazade, 
the story-teller, saved her life by keeping the 
king wondering what would would happen 
next in the stories she told him. Each night 
as the dawn came on, Scheherazade stopped 
telling her tale at the point where a most 
exciting incident was about to happen. The 
king kept her alive because he wanted her to 
continue it the next night. He was curious 
to learn what happened next. Scheherazade, 
you will see, was the first exponent of the 
serial story. 


The “Epic Order” in Narrative. 


While all stories use simple narrative as 
their basic structure, many of them nowadays 
get their effects by varying the fundamental 
pattern. The “epic order” forms one of these 


variations. When you read a story which 
opens at an exciting period in the hero's 
career, and then shifts back to tell you what 
went before, you have an illustration of this 
technique. Accordingly we can define the 
“epic order” as that form of narrative in which 
the writer, for interest-arousing motives or to 
obtain some special effect, has rearranged the 
normal time sequence of his tale. It derives 
its name from the fact that many of the great 
tragic poets have followed this pattern. Milton 
for instance uses it in Paradise Lost. Go back 
in your memory and see how frequently you 
can recall the “epic order” in fiction or on the 
screen. Take an example of it from a recent 
short story. The tale opens with a successful 
business executive seated at his desk high up 
in his office suite in a New York skyscraper. 
His secretary announces a caller, a young girl 
from the Middle West. The author begins at 
the last possible moment — the present mo- 
ment ; but the story begins twenty years earlier, 
when the business executive was still a clerk 
and fell in love with the mother of the young 
girl from the Middle West. 

If we choose to use the “epic order” in 
telling a story we have to guard against mak- 
ing our rearrangement of the normal time 
sequence appear disjointed and artificial. It is 
not easy to write the incidents that led up to 
our opening scene, and it is not easy to read 
them unless we can endow their introduction 
into a story already begun with naturalness 
and a certain inevitability. 

Turn back for a moment to our skeleton 
outline of “The Prodigal Son.” Here we have 
events in their normal order. Suppose we 
choose to write this tale in the “epic order.” 
Where shall we begin? Obviously we can 
begin at any point. Each of the incidents would 
make an interesting opening, particularly the 
scene of gay life and dissipation in the great 
city. But when we come to consider that we 
must also tell what led up to our opening 
scene, we pause for a moment before making 
our final choice. At what point would the 
recounting of the earlier incidents seem most 
natural? Obviously after Incident 6. “The 
young man starts to think.” He lives over 
again in memory his life at home, and presum- 
ably everything after it that leads up to his 
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present plight. A writer eager to become pro- 
ficient in the short story can find no better 
preliminary training than by analyzing for 
himself what successful writers do with nar- 
rative order, and rearranging and retelling for 
private practice familiar themes, as in the in- 
stance we have just illustrated. 


The Element of Suspense. 


Scheherazade survived her predecessors be- 
cause she kept the king curious to find out 
what would happen next. In planning her nar- 
rative order she made use of the element of 
suspense. A good story is one which makes 
its reader or its hearer want to know what 
happens next. A poor story is one in which 
the story-teller fails to keep the cat securely 
in the bag. How often have we put down the 
book or magazine we have been reading, sim- 
ply because we have guessed the outcome of 
the tale long before the author intended us 
to know it! Such a story fails because its 
author instead of whetting our appetite to 
learn “what then?” has satisfied it betimes. 

The element of suspense, if properly used, 
forms one of the greatest interest-provoking 
devices at an author’s disposal. Wilkie Collins, 
one of the greatest writers of “best sellers” 
in Victorian England, gave as his formula for 
success with readers the succinct sequence : — 

Make ’em laugh. 


Make ’em weep. 
Make ’em wait. 
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The last phrase, “make ‘em wait,” stands 
out as the most important element in all narra- 
tive arrangement. We must not let the cat out 
of the bag too soon; we must keep our readers 
guessing. During the period of suspense, the 
interest in the story grows. How often, in 
reading detective stories for instance, have 
you ground your teeth with impatience while 
your author lets his super-sleuth ignore an 
obvious clue, or stop right in the middle of 
his search to discourse learnedly on Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, the most seductive perfumes of 
Araby, or the love life of the tropical coral 
insects? In these exasperating if informative 
interludes, the author is deliberately making 
you wait. He is conscious of the value 
of suspense. He knows that by keeping your 
curiosity about what would happen next un- 
satisfied, he increases your interest and your 
desire to finish the story. 

From the foregoing paragraphs you will see 
that narrative order has great flexibility. Let 
us think of it as a chain of many links, which 
begins with the first link and ends with the last. 
We can pick up this chain at any link we 
choose. We can turn it back on itself. We can 
arrange it in a circle so that finally we come 
back in our story to where we started: the old 
sea captain sitting in the sun before his cottage 
door, dreaming of the days when he too found 
life a great adventure packed with all the ex- 
citements of the seven seas. 


(The above is number one of a series of didactic articles on the Short Story. The 
writer, F. Fraser Bond, is professor of journalism at Columbia University and a member 
of the editorial staff of the New York Times. He is likewise an author of a number 


of books including “‘Breaking into Print’’.) 


Fred Allen Tells How He Writes 
His Radio Gags 


By WILLIAM A. TROY 


OMETIMES a radio star can be induced 
S to lay aside the customary diffidence of 
the profession regarding trade secrets long 
enough to tell where the gags, quips, and 
other funny business you hear over the radio 
come from. According to tradition much of 
the humor that sparkles from the lips of radio 
luminaries is born in the brains of clever but 
comparatively unknown gag writers. 

There is some truth to this conviction, but 
the practice is not universal. Fred Allen is 
a case in point. Mr. Allen’s kibocycle pleas- 
antries are the products of his own quick- 
triggered imagination. 

How does he get them? Two girls were 
passing along the street. His hand dove into 
his pocket retrieving a pack of plain white 
cards upon which diminutive scrolls were 
clearly visible. To the serried columns of 
these scrolls another line was added. 

“Something in the swagger of those two 
young women gave me an idea,” he explained. 
“I'll develop that line and work it into the 
Hour of Smiles next week.” 

I looked at the cards written too closely 
for my casual glance to distinguish the words. 

“You wouldn’t know what they meant 
anyway,” he said. “I have my own style of 
shorthand. But that’s how the gags come. 
Wherever I go, whatever I hear, whatever 
I see is likely to give me an idea. A few 
words are all that is necessary to embalm it, 
and later on I will work it into a radio pleas- 
antry.” 

“You ’d help many aspiring young writers 
if you explained how you built your act and 
related your own experiences as a radio 
jester,” I suggested. 

A tolerant smile flooded his countenance, 
but that shaft about helping young punsters 
had evidently pierced the chink in his armor 


of reserve — because when once started, not 
only did he reveal the genesis of some of his 
brightest lines but he also charted a well- 
defined course for inexperienced writers to 
follow in developing successful radio humor. 

“T have been fooling around with jokes 
for so many years,” he said, “that I have no 
set formula. Many of my best gags have 
come to me spontaneously. 

“I recall one joke, or really not a joke, 
that runs like this: ‘What would you charge 
to haunt a house?’ 

“I originated that line and used it in vaude- 
ville for several years. When the first Little 
Show became such a great success, I dragged 
it out of the mothballs. It proved such a good 
laugh-getter many of the critics quoted it, and 
before long other comedians cashed it as part 
of their own humorous currency. Not so long 
ago, I saw it in one of the Laurel and Hardy 
comedies. A joke is one thing that can get 
to Hollywood without having to worry about | 
the fare. 

“Let ’s see how it started. Oh, yes! I was 
doing an act with a partner named Yorke in 
a Toledo theatre. We were getting good hands 
all along the line in the big cities, but left our 
audiences in the smaller cities pretty cold. 

“The orchestra leader at Toledo thought 
our idea of humor was pretty bad, and since 
we were on the boards four times a day he 
soon began to display an offensive indifference 
to our well-intentioned efforts. Such a sepul- 
chral looking gentleman he was that he actually 
got on my nerves. One matinee came the 
inspiration. I leaned over the footlights, 
struck a pose, and asked, ‘How would you 
like to haunt a house?’ 

“The line didn’t raise even a ripple, but 
struck me as good enough to treasure for use 
later on. I recall that the business of the act 
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required Yorke to interrupt me continually 
during the course of a clarinet solo. On each 
occasion he appeared in a different comedy 
makeup. I tried to register a laugh by greeting 
him with a line compatible to his makeup. 
Here are two of them: ‘Wait till they open 
up the hearse and find that you ’re not there,’ 
and ‘Well, spring is here. The rain is bring- 
ing things up out of the ground.’ 

“On one of his appearances dressed like the 
ghost of the Toledo orchestra leader, I sprung, 
‘What will you charge to haunt a house?’ 
It was a wow! They came right out of their 
seats and we kept on using that line with 
never-failing success for months afterwards. 

“One hilariously funny situation can be 

made to mother many a telling joke. 
“‘My uncle had no arms but he was one of 
the finest stone masons in the country,’ is 
an example of a /single joke I have warmed 
over and dished up in many a vaudeville 
goulash. 

“*How can an armless man be a stone 
mason?’ my partner would ask. ‘Well, my 
uncle puts the chisel in his mouth) and hits 
himself over the back of his head with a 
hammer.’ 

“The point is really funny, and while it 
isn’t in good taste to make fun of people’s 
deformities, this particular joke is so ridicu- 
lous that it has never given offense to my 
knowledge. 

“From it, | derived this one: — 

“*A friend of mine, an armless man, went 
out to dinner with three Scotchmen.’ 

“ “What happened ?” 

“When the dinner was over, the armless 
man came out with the check between his 
teeth.’ 

“Recently, I changed this to: A mother 
was taking her little boy through the museum. 
Stopping before a statue of Venus de Milo 
she turned to the boy and said: 

“Don’t you feel sorry for this poor lady?’ 

“*Yeah,’ replied the boy. ‘She musta had 
a terrible time turning on the radio with her 
teeth.’ 

“It is really the same situation, and if you 
want to keep on with it, you can invent an 
armless chiropractor, who has his patients lie 
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down on the table—and then butts them on 
the spine with his head. 

“Practically all the present day jokes can 
be traced back to antiquated puns which were 
basically funny in substance and which permit 
the thought to be modernized while still re- 
taining its comedy value. 


“Another joke that has seen major service 
is the one about the horse dropping dead on 
Kosciusko street. The policeman, who found 
the horse, proceeded to make out his report. 
He couldn't spell Kosciusko, so he dragged 
the horse over to Smith Street. 


“This gag has been used about a business 
man telling one of his salesmen to meet him 
at Schenectady. The stenographer, finding 
difficulty in spelling Schenectady, appeals to 
her boss for help. He can’t spell it either, 
so he continues the dictation, saying: ‘Tell 
him I'll meet him in Troy.’ 

“The same idea is contained in the story 
of the mother sending her little boy to the 
store for tapioca to make a pudding. Taking 
out a list of groceries, she can’t spell tapioca, 
so she says, “We ’ll have raisin pudding in- 
stead.’ 

‘Another variation relates how a mother 
sending her boy to school with a note, explain- 
ing his absence, writes: ‘Sorry Willie was 
absent. His little brother has smallpox.’ 

“The teacher frantically calls the mother, 
inquiring: ‘What do you mean by sending 
your son to school if you have smallpox in 
the house?’ 

“Tt isn’t smallpox,’ explained the mother. 
‘The baby has pneumonia, but I could n’t spell 
it.’ 

“And so it goes. One joke leads to another, 
and after a few years of practice, ten jokes 
can be cultivated from the seed if you care 
to take the time to develop them. Unfortunate- 
ly for some of us, fortunately for others, 
humorous material is in great demand because 
the radio and moving pictures spread it over 
the country in no time and something else 
must take its place. 

“Now, I’m going to talk like a school- 


~ master. 


“Quick perception of the incongruous is 
nature’s best gift to the gag writer. His 
nimble mind takes the chip of an idea floating 
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on the current stream of thought, examines 
it, and behold! he discovers an amusing rela- 
tionship never before suspected. 

“Thus the up-to-date gag man whose ears 
have constantly titillated to the name of Mae 
West suddenly comes to realize that a mental 
picture of the charming Miss West conjures 
up thoughts of physical undulations in sharp 
contrast to the comparative angularity of the 
modern miss’s chassis. About the same time 
he hears of Norman Bel Geddes’s ideas of 
of streamlining. Putting two and two togeth- 
er, the gag writer gets the well-known four 
in the shape of a bon mot that runs something 
like this: ‘I don’t know what the auto dealers 
are bragging about. ‘Mae West has been 
streamlined for years.’ 

“Don’t think I’m charting the operations 
of the mind in citing such an example. That ’s 
one way of developing an acceptable witticism. 
Somebody else might reach the same conclu- 
sion in a different manner. 

“Humor to be in good taste should be good- 
natured. The man who declared he had made 
a fool of himself gracefully acknowledges the 
joke is on him when his best friend blithely 
remarks, ‘I knew you could make something 
of yourself some day if you kept on trying.’ 
The same observation by an enemy would be 
taken less kindly. 

“Felicity of expression joins with a quick 
perception of the incongruous in bringing 
home a point with telling force. The old 
Irishman, seated between his attorneys and 
charged by them with being either a knave 
or a fool, scored roundly when he casually 
remarked, ‘No, I’m between both.’ 

“That old Irishman had a flair for humor. 
It comes naturally to some men; others may 
acquire it through diligent practice. I am 
reminded of the advice ‘you must give your 
days and your nights to the study of Addison.’ 
The efficiency of this advice cannot be denied 
and I would suggest that anyone determined 
to take up burdens of gag writing give his 
days and nights to the study of the best 
humorous writers. 





“I remember as a boy how all the money 
I could lay hands on went into the purchase 
of humorous literature. The joke pages of 
the newspapers provided an aperitif before 
my Sunday morning beans. And the paper- 
backed joke books so popular at the time 
took part of the money that should have gone 
into my lunches. 

“That habit grew with more prosperous 
years until I now have a library of several 
thousand volumes, which has become the well- 
spring of some of my humor. When inspira- 
tion drags on leaden feet, I always refer to it. 

“Not that I believe in plagiarism. I don’t. 
But with humor, as with everything else, 
that old saying ‘there ’s nothing new under the 
sun’ aptly applies. Many a wisecrack issuing 
from the loud speakers is nothing more nor 
less than some hoary joke clothed in modern 
raiment. 

“Originality is priceless, but who among 
us is entirely original? Even Shakespeare, we 
are reliably informed, did not originate some 
of his plots. He clothed them in immortality 
through the power of his own genius. 

“T am not advising laying violent hands on 
the works of others, but I am suggesting that 
the aspiring gag writer should steep his mind 
in humor, else how otherwise can he become 
a humorist? The very circumstance of steep- 
ing himself in humor necessitates reading the 
humorous works of his predecessors. Then 
with his sensibilities of fantasy, judgment, 
and imagination trained, he will originate his 
own jokes.” 
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III - Devices of the Horror-Mystery 


By VAN WYCK MASON 


N many ways the horror-mystery presents 
l the least exploited genus of all crime-story 
types. Comparatively few books have been 
written which are true _ horror-mysteries, 
although there are plenty — one might say too 
many — of simon-pure horror stories. When 
employing horror as an element in a_ book 
intended for the detective-story market, the 
investigation angle must be as strongly evident 
as ever and the author must not permit himself 
to harrow the reader’s nerves without knitting 
some clever detective work firmly into the 


plot. 


From the start the writer will do well to 
remember that the supernatural and the occult 
must be sternly suppressed if the story is 
intended for the detective market. In other 
words, the effect of horror must be produced 
by reactions of the characters to perfectly 
possible, though not necessarily plausible, 
stimuli, 

First and foremost, the selection of a back- 
ground for a horror story calls for unusually 
careful consideration, The temptation of 
course is to lay the yarn in a dismal, lonely 
country overrun by dark forests and frowning 
crags. Try to resist this impulse — as it makes 
for the commonplace. Of course if the action 
of the projected tale can be plausibly presented 
against such a background, by all means in- 
dulge; but not otherwise. In general, a more 
striking effect is reached if the author can 
create the atmosphere of terror amid perfectly 
natural and familiar surroundings. Although 
it is not a true detective story, Before the 
Fact is an excellent example of such a tour 
de force. 

Genuine horror is not created by sighing 
wind, clanking chains, fluttering bats, and 
shadowy figures; though a very sparing use 
of these devices can tone up the story no end. 
The sensation of terror is much better given by 
a description of the reactions of the various 
characters when they become aware of a deadly 
and unrecognizable danger, and cannot escape. 

Probably in no other form of crime writing 
is the element of suspense so absolutely essen- 
tial. Whereas in the character-detective story 
special emphasis was laid on the personality 


of the hero, here the building up of suspense 
should receive the author’s first attention. In 
this type of detective story, odd and exotic 
ways of killing people can profitably be 
employed, whereas in other kinds of crime 
novels the same methods would often seem 
implausible and even ludicrous. 

It may be well to add a word of warning 
against those all too familiar characters of the 
horror story, viz: the mad doctor and insane 
scientist. The use of insanity in a horror 
mystery is the lazy writer’s way of securing 
sensation cheaply. Of course this does not 
mean that one of the villains cannot be a 
pathological case ; but he must be a border-line 
patient to the very end, and never labeled as 
insane. 

Fear of the unknown is probably the most 
successful keynote for a horror-mystery ; this, 
coupled with the impression that something 
terrible is soon going to happen, must be fos- 
tered with all the skill the writer has at his 
command. If the detective himself shares 
some of the terrors of the other characters, 
the realism is enhanced; because, subcon- 
sciously, every reader imagines himself as the 
detective, and if the detective does not react 
to the situation, the sensation of terror or 
horror will not be transmitted to the reader 
with all possible force. 

For the detective to find himself the next 
intended victim is always dramatic, especially 
if, by a desperate false move, he realizes he 
may hurt an innocent person. 

One of the cleverest of all horror-mystery 
stories, in my opinion, is The Ninth Guest 
which incidentally has come out in motion 
picture form just recently. Students of this 
type of story should see it. 

From the point of view of possible cash 
results the horror-mystery is a good form for 
the beginner to adopt ; because if, through lack 
of experience, his story develops into a 
straight horror story rather than a horror- 
mystery, he can still find a wide market for 
his product. His chances, too, of selling the 
motion picture and dramatic markets are 
greater than if he attempts either a deductive- 
mystery or a character-detective tale, 





Publicity Helps Out 


By ARTHUR H. LABAREE 
who found excitement in a hospital 


OW many writers who have not yet 

reached the point where checks are 
assured and a steady income is positive would 
be glad to make ten dollars or fifteen dollars 
a week with regularity and have a few meals 
thrown in? It isn’t big money, but it is pretty 
sure money and it can become big money if 
the writer shows an aptitude for the work 
and enlarges his field, as he readily can do 
in a large city. Even in a small town, how- 
ever, he or she can pick up at least the ten 
dollars or fifteen dollars and the meals — 
that is, unless the town is too small to have 
either a hospital or a hotel. 

To make up for a cut in my livelihood 
as a newspaper man, I have been doing hospi- 
tal and hotel publicity for the past two years, 
not only because I needed the extra dollars 
but because the hospital work, at least, inter- 
ested me. The hotel publicity did n’t, although 
it seems easier to get a publicity job with a 
hotel than with a hospital. For the hospitals 
are pretty “hard up” themselves. 

There is a growing tendency all over the 
country, encouraged by the trade journals de- 
voted to hospital management, to encourage 
ethical publicity on the part of those institu- 
tions. It has finally been decided that the 
public which, after all, has to support hospi- 
tals is entitled to know much more about 
them and what they are doing. Hospital Day, 
on May 12, is an annual event that is observed 
throughout the United States. But the more 
progressive hospitals feel that one day of edu- 
cating the public each year is insufficient. 
Hence, the progressive hospitals, if they have 
any money at all, welcome the publicity writer. 

They don’t pay much, to be sure. But ten 
dollars a week for work that occupies not 
more than six hours amounts to practically 
$1.50 an hour, with a meal thrown in each 
day you visit the hospital. For ten dollars 


a week, I will not call more than three times 
a week and will spend not more than two hours 
at a time, including the eating of that free 
meal. But if you can line up six or eight 
hospitals, visiting two each day, and perhaps 
three on some days, there is a real income 
to be had with plenty of time left over for 
purely literary endeavor. 

I have found that hospital superintendents 
do not object to publicity work done for an- 
other institution if they are sufficiently far 
apart so that their normal districts do not over- 
lap. Obviously, the writer of hospital publicity 
cannot serve two competing masters and, 
while hospitals may not be supposed to com- 
pete, they do. In most communities, two 
hospitals close to each other are exceedingly 
jealous. 

Getting the job is important, but not dif- 
ficult if the hospital has sufficient funds. | 
have never been turned down by a hospital 
superintendent because he or she did not 
believe in publicity. But I have been turned 
down many times because “We just have n’t 
got the money.” The selling part of the job 
consists, then, in finding the superintendent 
of a hospital that can spare ten dollars or 
twelve dollars a week and showing him or 
her that you believe the people of the com- 
munity ought to know what splendid work 
he and his hospital are doing and that you 
are sufficiently able as a writer to “put over” 
your publicity. You need no actual newspaper 
affiliations to get your releases into print. In 
fact, in my case, my name never appears on 
my releases to the newspapers. I simply in- 
scribe in the upper left corner of my copy 
the words: “From Publicity Department, Big 
Town Hospital. Immediate release.” Mail 


your copy in an envelope bearing the printed 
return card of the hospital and your stuff 
will be used if it’s news. 
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That, naturally, brings up the question of 
what is hospital news. Some institutions have 
always sent out reports each month and a long 
tabular report each year, with a release now 
and then about the latest card party held by 
the ladies’ auxiliary. That isn’t news — it’s 
routine rubbish. 

I send out the monthly reports, too, for 
the hospitals that employ me, but I send them 
out as news stories, with a human interest 
angle. For example: 

“Three hundred and twenty-six babies were 
born last month in Big City Hospital, a record 
thus far this year. The maternity department 
was busy day and night, and of the 326 new 
arrivals, there were boys and girls. 
The hospital ambulances answered calls 
during the month, operations were per- 
formed, and visits were made to the 
clinics maintained by the institution.” 

I bring in such other figures as there are 
and, if the superintendent wants me to, I 
stress the number of free patients as compared 
with those who paid, showing, at least by 
implication, that the hospital is doing a great 
charity work and deserves a lot of donations. 
After all, you know, running a hospital is a 
business, just like anything else, although few 
of them make any money unless they are 
strictly private institutions that do not pretend 
to do charity work. Some of these make for- 
tunes — or did before the depression. 

The “pretty nurse” angle always goes with 
the newspapers, and even the coffee klatsch 
of the ladies’ auxiliary can be given a little 
human interest by mentioning the “pretty 
nurses” who served the refreshments, or acted 
as ushers, or took the tickets. (If about 50 
per cent of the nurses in a hospital are ugly 
as crows, we just forget about them!) 

The principal part of my hospital publicity 
work, however, has been turning out “human 
interest” stories about the cases. In most 
hospitals, there are strict rules against men- 
tioning the names of members of the medical 
or surgical staffs, for, in many States, the 
doctors find themselves in hot water with 
their county medical boards if they permit 
their names to be used. But, once they know 
that the rule will be respected, they will ‘be 
glad to give out human interest yarns about 
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their patients. In the case of private patients, 
the consent of the patient or the relatives 
should be obtained before a story is sent out. 
Otherwise, the hospital may be accused of 
breaking professional confidence and, I be- 
lieve, even be sued in some States. I have 
found, however, that most patients are only 
too pleased to see their names in the news- 
papers and their cases described, if not too 
minutely. It doesn’t do to go into detail. 
“So-and-So is recovering after a serious oper- 
ation at Big City Hospital,” is better than 
“Mrs. Doe had most of her interior removed.” 

The mere fact that Mrs. Doe underwent a 
serious operation is not, of course, a human 
interest story. But if Mrs. Doe almost died 
and her husband, roused from his bed at 
home at 2 A. M., was whisked to the hospital 
in a high-powered ambulance, with shrieking 
siren, to give his wife a blood transfusion, 
there ’s a story. It’s even better if the trans- 
fusion is given by an interne. In some hospi- 
tals, internes are permitted to be blood donors. 
(They get the same fee as a professional 
donor, but I never say that. I intimate that 
the doctor gave a pint of blood to save Mrs. 
Doe because the transfusion was imperative 
and no donor could reach the hospital in time.) 
And right after he has given his blood and 
saved the woman’s life, he must immediately 
jump off the operating table and, weakened 
as he is (presumably), rush somewhere else 
to do something for somebody else. If there 
happens to be an ambulance call he is (so far 
as the newspapers are concerned) the only 
interne available; so he dashes out into the 
night and, with more shrieking of sirens, goes 
on his new errand of mercy. 

There ’s almost always a human interest 
story in a blood transfusion, unless it’s just 
a cold business proposition where a profes- 
sional donor is hired. And there are loads of 
“kid” stories in every hospital, no matter how 
small the institution. It would take too long 
to describe the innumerable types of stories 
about child patients—‘“tiny, helpless sufferers.” 
Watch out especially for unusual injuries to 
children, or unusual conditions in children — 
and, above all, “foreign body” stories about 
children. 
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Johnny, we will say, swallows a safety pin 
and is rushed to the hospital. He is examined 
by fluoroscope or X-ray and the pin is seen 
wriggling its way further and further into 
Johnny’s interior. The pin may pass safely 
and naturally through Johnny in a short time. 
If it doesn’t, he will have to undergo an 
operation. Have him “watched carefully” 
under the X-ray—as, indeed, he is, Tell 
about the special diet he is getting, consisting 
chiefly of mashed potatoes, to hasten the pin 
on its way and, at the same time, to cover the 
object so that the point won't stick into 
Johnny’s little tummy. Johnny is good for a 
daily story until the pin is recovered. Of 
course, if Johnny gets to the hospital while 
the pin is still in his throat, the story is 
likely to be only a one-day affair, for the 
bronchoscopist of the staff will be hastily 
summoned and extract it right then and there. 
But while he’s on his way Johnny may be, 
and probably is, choking; and it may even be 
necessary to cut a slit in his throat and insert 
a tube so that he can breathe. That’s all 
good human interest stuff. 


Another sure-fire yarn is an appeal for 
blood donors to save the life of someone slow- 
ly bleeding to death, or just so anemic that 
he’s going to die. I sent out an appeal like 
that recently, and there were more than 100 
responses, including offers not only of blood, 
but of money. But, while I was writing a 
half-column yarn listing some of the well- 
known people who had offered their blood, 
the patient died! However, I revamped the 
yarn and told how, even though this patient’s 
life could not be saved, the list of donors 
would be preserved for future emergencies. 


I’ve been running a new story every couple 
of weeks for several months about a little 
girl in one of my hospitals who has been 
there for eighteen months —a victim of 
osteomylitis, a bone infection. Everything 
the small patient thinks of, and she can think 
of a lot of amusing little things to do, is 
worth a story. 

If a “spot news story” breaks while I’m 
in a hospital, I telephone it to the newspapers. 
Even though they may get it from the police, 
they ’re always’ glad to hear from me and it 
promotes good feeling with the various city 


editors. As for letting in the newspaper pho- 
tographers, that’s something about which 
hospital rules must guide. Some hospitals 
won’t permit photographers to take pictures 
of patients. Some will if the patient consents. 
Of course, every newspaper picture is that 
much more publicity. and letting in the 
photographers makes the papers more friend- 
ly, naturally, than if they are barred. But, if 
one of your hospitals just won't let ‘em in, 
there is n’t much you can do about it. Certain 
institutions will let them in any time, and let 
them snap what we call “service cases’ — the 
charity patients — whether the patients like it 
or not. But, even in such hospitals, the private 
patients are asked for permission. 


By all means keep a scrapbook of all the 
newspaper clippings you can get. And send 
your news to as Many mewspapers as comme 
into the hospital’s territory. Your job may 
depend upon quantity production of clippings. 
The scrapbook is for use when some nice 
old lady on the board of trustees demands 
to know what the hospital is getting for that 
item on the monthly payroll marked “Publici- 
ty.” Keep it right up to date, for when you 
need it, you need it fast! 

Some hospitals will also want a monthly 
publication produced by the publicity depart- 
ment. That’s easy. You fill it by rewriting 
a lot of your newspaper stories, and then you 
fill a page with a list of the babies born in the 
hospital during the preceding month, listing 
the sex and the name and address of the 
parents. A short editorial is usually expected, 
and you may get a lot of your material written 
for you by department heads who like to see 
their own work boosted. In your editorials a 
clever hint now and then that the superintend- 
ent and the president of the board are remark- 
ably clever persons and are doing a great 
humanitarian work does n’t injure you at all. 
Even they are human, although it is n’t always 
apparent. 

One thing about which I have always been 
very particular, and which seems to me highly 
important, is to check each story before you 
write it so that you know what you are talk- 
ing about, know how to explain the technical 
terms so they will be understood by the lay- 
man, and, above all, so that the hospital will 
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not be made to look ridiculous. I recall one 
big surgeon who told me what sounded like 
an interesting story about a rare operation he 
had just performed. But he forgot he wasn’t 
talking to a fellow surgeon, and hurled techni- 
cal terms and Latin names at me until I was 
dizzy. 

But I waited until he had finished, and then 
said: “That ’s going to make a swell story, 
Doctor. But please describe the operation to 
me again so that a layman will understand 
it. You see, I ve got to write it that way.” 

He saw the point and complied. Had I 
attempted to write my story from his technical 
description of the case, I would have made the 
hospital and myself ridiculous, as well as the 
papers that printed it. Sooner or later, I 
would have lost my job. 

You must, therefore, first understand the 
case yourself, which is easy enough for anyone 
with average intelligence. Then you must de- 
scribe it for the newspapers so that, while 
still technically correct, it can be understood 
by the dumbest reader. 

Why, some have asked, don’t the doctors 
write their cases for the newspapers them- 
selves? Surely, they would do better than a 
layman. 

They would do nothing of the sort. They 
would write a dry-as-dust story that only a 
medical journal would print. That's the an- 
swer to that: if that thought is expressed by 
a medical man, as I have known it to be, tell 
him you ‘ll be happy to have him write the 
hospital publicity just as soon as he lets you 
go into the operating room to perform his 
next operation. That ‘ll hold him! 

I imagine one must have a liking for hos- 
pitals — or, at least, no aversion to them — 
to be successful in publicity for them. If 
youre not somewhat hard-boiled, it isn’t 
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going to be easy at first. You'll get too 
sympathetic, and then your stories will be 
sloppy. Going down to lunch in the service 
elevator with a corpse bound for the morgue 
is just one of the little things that mean 
nothing to me, but may to a writer inclined 
to be squeamish. The internes and the labora- 
tory may try to horrify you, too, just to note 
your reaction. Don’t let ’em get you; even if, 
as recently happened at one hospital where I 
was lunching, an interne comes in to display 
to his admiring fellows a 19-pound tumor he 
has just assisted in removing from a patient. 

As for the hotel publicity, there isn’t so 
much to be said. It’s more routine and far, 
far less ineresting — at least to me. It consists 
in writing for the papers accounts of dinners, 
weddings, parties and other social affairs held 
at the hotel, the arrival of well-known guests, 
and, possibly, the writing of the daily or 
weekly advertisement. for the hotel printed in 
the local newspaper. It is n't interesting, but 
you can get from five dollars to fifteen dollars 
a week for doing it, depending upon the size 
and the business of the hostelry. The only 
“don’t” I can think of is not to mispell 
guests’ names. 


Picture Your Plot 


By SID G. HEDGES 


HE trouble when one sets out to find a 
T plot is to know where to begin searching. 
I remember the feeling of hopelessness when, 
in my more inexperienced days, I used 
to sit down and allow my mind to run wild, 
trusting that somewhere or other it might turn 
up a notion that could form the basis for my 
story, Many writers have had, and still do 
have, that same experience of sitting hour after 
hour before the happy thought is captured 
from which a plot can be constructed. 

It was a phrase from an old writers’ guide 
which taught me, I think, more than anything 
else I ever read concerning the art of plot- 
finding. It was not a long phrase, it was per- 
fectly easy to understand, and it appeared 
among the stated requirements of a certain 
magazine. It ran thus: 

“Stories should be capable of good illustra- 
tion.” 

That was quite a new idea to me. I had 
previously had stories rejected by that partic- 
ular editor — stories with plots, I now saw, 
that had been very unsatisfactory from the 
illustration point of view, I set out therefore 
to think of a picture rather than a plot. 
Knowing the type of action story used, and 
the stirring illustrations that were customary, 
I deliberately built up a thrilling picture in 
my mind. Its setting was an ancient temple, 
with a hideous god of old Egypt in the center. 
Before this figure stood a revengeful, white- 
turbaned priest, and in the foreground two 
white men whom he had trapped. I made that 
picture vivid in my mind; I could almost have 
drawn it. It showed the moment of crisis 
in my unwritten story. The two white men 
were so obviously trapped, and evil, in the form 
of the priest, was so patently triumphant, 


Well, having done so much, my plot was, 
I found, already half-formed. All I had to do 
was to find out how my heroes had got into 
their predicament, and how eventually they 
escaped from it—and the thing was com- 
pleted, 

Before long the story was written, accepted 
by the editor, paid for, and printed. And what 
specially interested me was the fact that when 
I received a copy of the magazine I found 
that the outstanding feature of the story was 
a half-page drawing, identical with the picture 
I had previously formed in my mind. The 
editor had clearly been impressed by the idea 
that “this incident will make a good illustra- 
tion,’ and had asked his artist to deal with it. 

Since that time I have written a great many 
short stories of rather similar type, and prac- 
tically every one has come from an imagined 
picture of the main incident. 

But apart from the help that this picture- 
making gives in the formation of plots, it has 
another great value—it helps to ensure a 
soundly constructed story. 

As every student writer knows, the short 
story should have a crescendo of interest. From 
the opening paragraph the tension should 
gradually increase, until the climax is reached 
and the reader is held spellbound and breath- 
less. Then, a sharp denouement — and all is 
over. 

So many plots fail to reach the climax. 
They get complications, but they do not get 
cumulative tension; they simply peter out. 

But in your picture-making you will always 
be conceiving the climax, which will thus 
become — as it should be — the strongest part 
of your story. 

Try it, and see! 
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Pseudo-Writers: A Confessional 
By REKVEN HOFF 


N the year 1890 at South Kensington 

Museum in London, Mr. Andrew Lang 
delivered a lecture on the subject, “How to 
Fail in Literature.” In his talk he cited seri- 
atim the many reasons, all concrete, all perti- 
nent, why the vast majority of those who seek 
a livelihood through literature fail miserably 
even to earn a competence. For those who 
wished to devote greater care to the art of 
failure in letters, the lecture was later re-writ- 
ten, revised, and published in book form. The 
demand was not large, and the book is now 
most difficult to procure. It is, however, 
published in full in that incomparable treasury 
of fine things gathered together by Thomas 
Bird Mosher, The Bibelot. 

“It is not enough to attain failure,’ Mr. 
Lang contends — “We must deserve it.” The 
work, which runs to fifty pages, appears to 
be complete in every particular. Few adequate 
reasons for failure have been omitted. All the 
reasons given are admirable ones, all effective ; 
most of them, granting a few exceptions, if 
followed with any degree of care can not 
but result in failure. Mr. Lang begins at 
the beginning, for the tendency toward failure 
begins early in life. He who would fail should 
observe nothing in the world about him, and 
he should assiduously avoid all experience, all 
contact with life. He should read very little 
of the work of other writers, and especially 
should he abstain from reading the classics. 
If he must read, he should confine himself 
to books of established mediocrity, which one 
day he may wish to imitate. 

Having thus begun his career with every 
possibility of failure in sight, he sits down 
to his writing table. Constant interruptions 


and distractions during the writing period 
should be encouraged and will be found most 
effective in delaying completion of the manu- 


script and in breaking its continuity and 
coherence. In the work of actual writing he 
should carefully avoid any attempt at style 
or craftsmanship. Craftsmanship will cause 
him no concern, for he knows nothing of it. 
Style, if he does wish to attempt it, should 
be inappropriate to the subject. His chances 
for failure will be infinitely greater if his 
work is redundant, verbose, and studded with 
purple passages. 

The manuscript should be handwritten rath- 
er than typewritten when submitted to an 
editor, and the writing should be as illegible 
as utter carelessness can make it. Editors 
especially dislike manuscripts that are sub- 
mitted on sheets of different sizes, colors, and 
textures of paper, and usually will not take 
the trouble to give such manuscripts even a 
cursory examination. Such a manuscript, if 
it be tied together with pink ribbon or common 
grocery string, has an even greater chance of 
being dropped into the return basket without 
examination. 

So Andrew Lang, and the reasons are all 
good reasons. 

There is one avenue to failure, however, 
so brilliantly effective, so all encompassing, 
that one need but follow it only, quite disre- 
garding all the others, to attain a degree of 
failure more complete, more conclusive, more 
abject, than is possible by the closest adher- 
ence to all other methods lumped together. 
This method, so simple, so easy to follow, 
is —to abstain from writing altogether! It is 
the one method that Lang overlooked, and the 
one method that throws all others into discard. 

The statement may seem to contain a patent 
absurdity, but it contains a bitter and terrible 
truth for thousands of budding ‘writers’ who 
plan carefully, dream fervently, and hope in- 
tensely ; but who, for one reason or another, 
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seldom get to the point of doing any actual 
writing. 

The writer is one of the “mob of writing 
gentlemen” who do not write. We live in some 
fashion — subsist is a better word —on an 
income derived from work in a field as far 
removed from books as possible, and spend 
our evenings and holidays reading, or thinking 
of the time —always in the near future — 
when we shall settle down to write, make a 
lot of money at it, and (glorious thought!) 
at last be free agents living in an atmosphere 
of our own making and doing the things we 
want most to do. But that time never comes. 
We never do get to the actual business of 
writing. 

Up to the present time I have kidded myself 
along with the thought that my time would 
soon come, that “tomorrow,” or “next Sun- 
day,” or “during the fall and winter,” I 
would surely settle down to consistent and 
steady writing. I have been so confident of 
it that I haven’t worried about it or given 
it a thought. Despite the fact that I have 
been dissatisfied with my daily occupation and 
have earned but a mere pittance at it, I have 
jogged easily along from day to day, — always 
with brave thoughts of a future that has never 
come, —until I realize that ten years have 
passed in idle dream. Ten years! 

I am not alone in this situation. There are 
thousands of others scattered the country 
over, men and women reading many books, 
dreaming idle dreams, building a “literary 
atmosphere” as unsubstantial as it is unreal, 
and sitting back comfortably awaiting the day 
when the proper “mood” will descend with 
beneficent spirit, urging them to write. It is 
to those in similar plight that this confessional 
is addressed. It is for them, as well as for my- 
self, that I set down the events of ten years 
of “preparation” for a career of writing that 
never crystallized —ten years that might have 
been put to far better use if the “preparation” 
had been properly blended with the bed-rock 
process of word-sweating. 


It is difficult to realize that ten years have 
passed since I finished high school. In one 
way, looking back, the years have passed as 
swiftly, silently, and painlessly as a week or 
a month; in other ways they represent a de- 


cade of slow and tantalizing torture, an agony 
of waiting for a day that never came. In 
those years I have read hundreds of books, 
have earned a B.A. degree at a Western 
university, have built a library of more than 
a thousand volumes, many of them in fine 
bindings as well as many rare first editions. 
And all the time the greater part of my days 
have been spent at a job for which I have had 
no particular liking, and at a salary far from 
adequate. My published literary output — for 
ten years!— has amounted to some eight or 
ten magazine articles, and a few dozen 
columns of book reviews. 


Squinting down the years I see a youth, 
just under twenty, with literary ambitions and 
decidedly bookish tastes. I see him making fre- 
quent visits to the city’s principal news stand 
to purchase copies of the various writers’ 
magazines, the Bookman, the London Mer- 
cury, which he carried home in a warm glow 
of anticipation. I see him as the office boy 
of a large printing and publishing house, going 
through the motions of running errands, dust- 
ing files, sealing and stamping envelopes, 
while his thoughts were constantly with books 
and bookmen, his eyes cast longingly toward 
the Editorial Office where the examination and 
preparation of manuscripts were part of the 
daily grist. During this same period I see him 
purchasing coveted volumes and spending a 
third to a half of his week’s meagre stipend 
for them. I see him haunting old-book shops 
and exchanging money for books which should 
have provided more stable food. 


Then, after two years, the Editorial Office 
beckoned ; and I see the youth doggedly study- 
ing shorthand, laboriously accustoming his 
fingers to the keyboard of a typewriter. A 
little later — six months, to be exact —I see 
him in the glamorous position of secretary to 
the Editor. A step nearer the fountainhead! 
And the purchase of books continued, new 
and old, in splendid leathers and tattered rags 
— all were grist for his mill. A Congreve 
bound in purple suede, a first edition of the 
Autocrat in ragged cloth — each had its value 
and its place in his heart. But he did no 
writing. He thought about it, considered it, 
dreamed about it, but “tomorrow was soon 
enough.” 
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A few years more. He enters the State 
University. He studies the sciences and lan- 
guages, he takes every course in English that 
the institution offers. He continues his work 
at the publishing house half days to pay his 
expenses, he attends classes the other half, 
he works over texts half of every night. He 
studies Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, the 
Romantic Poets, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth century poetry and prose, Ameri- 
can Literature, American Drama, the Tech- 
nique of the Novel. He is glutted with 
literature, drunk with the power of words. 
He earns his degree in three years. Now, he 
feels, he must be “prepared.” He will begin 
to write most any day. 

But he returns to his job — full days again 
— buys more books, reads more, dreams of 
what he will do when he begins the business 
of writing. The years bring more responsi- 
bilities, more demands on his time. He is 
transferred to another department, is placed 
in charge of it. There is little time for 
writing.... 

So, on June 29, 1934, surrounded by my 
books, with an ashtray full of cigarette stubs 
at my elbow, I consider my plight—a 
“writer” who never got started to write, a 
dilettante, rather a dabbler at letters — writing 
an account of the Lost Years. Not entirely 
lost, perhaps, for some bits of knowledge will 
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no doubt adhere to the chinks in the sieve, 
much of the experience gained will no doubt 
be of lasting value. Yet how much more 
fruitful might the years have been if less 
time had been spent over the printed page 
and more over the blank! 

One decade is enough to waste in dream- 
ing. Hereafter, I tell myself (foolishly, per- 
haps, for the habits of years are difficult to 
break) I will produce, produce consistently 
and steadily. What I produce may not com- 
pare with what I should like to produce, but 
at least it will be my own! At last, I say, 
I am going to break the chains that bind me 
to idleness and lethargy. The deposition 
of this testimony is a token, the snapping of 
the first link in that chain that grows strong- 
er and more binding every year. Reality may 
not approach the dream. Bitterness and disil- 
lusion no doubt await me, but quince is better 
for the spirit than lotus blossoms. 

Too many potential writers are wasting 
their days and nights in plans and dreams, 
so intent upon becoming that they forget to 
be. For them the ‘sundial’s motto speaks its 
terrible truth. “The time is Now —and it. 
is later than you think.” This case history 


may serve as a warning for those young 
enough to profit by it; it can serve only as a 
miserere for those too old. 











Dishonest Editors 


By R. E. WOLSELEY 


NTIL the other day I thought I had 

experienced all the dishonesties that 
editors practice upon contributors. Any writer 
who keeps a large quantity of material in 
circulation is bound to be caught by racketeers 
in one way or another. 

The practice of keeping manuscripts and 
ignoring all appeals for payment or their re- 
turn is commonplace. Printing a manuscript 
without either acknowledgment, thanks, pay- 
ment, or even a copy of the magazine is 
treatment to which I have long been accustom- 
ed. Nor am I! surprised any longer at an 
editor promising to pay for or return a man- 
uscript and then forgetting all about me. 
Ordering an article and then seeming to forget 
that it was once ordered is also old stuff. 
Receiving payment at suddenly reduced rates, 
or a year or so late, or in unwanted merchan- 
dise instead of money —these are nothing 
new. As for such minor mistreatments as 
losing my manuscripts, decorating them with 
sword-like clips, tearing them, rubber-stamp- 
ing them to show the exact second of arrival, 
or folding photographs — well, if I let myself 
worry about them I should abandon writing 
at once. 

But the racket which has annoyed me most 
is that to which I fell victim recently. It may 
be an old trick, for all I know, but I want 
to warn other writers against such editors. 

Late in November, 1933, I sent an essay 
of about 2,500 words to a small monthly that 
is supposed to be edited for intellectuals or 
at least persons interested in current affairs, 
psychology, economics, and similar matters. 
I had read in a writer’s magazine which has 
been an indispensable part of my equipment 
that the firm publishing this magazine was 
difficult to make collections from. But it was 
fresh paint to me. I had to sit in it to be 
convinced. 


Some time in January, through a friend, 
I learned that my article had appeared in the 
current issue. I waited patiently for a check. 
It came not. I wrote a gentle note of reminder. 
The silence continued. In March I wrote a 
firm letter, pointing out, among other things, 
that even if published for intellectuals and 
presumably by intellectuals, the magazine 
might at least have a standard of honest deal- 
ings with its contributors no less high than 
that of a trade journal. 

Astonishment and indignation are only tame 
terms to express my feelings when I found 
this letter in my mailbox five days later: 


Dear Mr. Wolseley: 

We are rather surprised to receive your 
letter of March 14. We had communicated with 
you in response to your previous letters: we 
can only conclude, from our carbon copies, 
that they were incorrectly addressed. Early in 
November we wrote you the following letter: 
we quote in toto. 


“We have read your manuscript with great 
interest— — circulates among a highly select, 
but small, class of readers. This, plus the 
stress of present economic circumstances, 
renders it impossible to extend monetary re- 
muneration for manuscript at this time. If, 
under these conditions, you feel that you can 
afford to extend to us your cooperation, we 
shall be pleased to publish your essay in a 
forthcoming issue.” 


This letter was never returned to us, and 
our files show that it has been correctly ad- 
dressed to you. It is the position we have 
always held, and whatever you say you have 
“read or heard” is therefore, we must inform 
you, distinctly erroneous or false. All contri- 
butions are accepted subject to above condi- 
tions. You will be ill-advised, in the future, 
in making accusations which either you your- 
self concoct, or accept on the basis of idle 
rumor. 


After I had cooled down I questioned my- 
self. Was I positive that I had not received the 
letter referred to? I was. I file all communi- 
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cations 
meet just such a contingency as this. I had 
never received a letter from this magazine. 
After some more thinking I detected several 
evidences of weakness in the armor of these 
racketeers. 


First of all, no such letter as quoted could 
have been written to me because the manu- 
script was not submitted until at least two 
weeks after the letter acknowledging it and 
asking for it as a gift was supposed to have 
been sent to me. That is, 1 mailed my manu- 
script late in ‘November. The editor says he 
wrote me a letter early in November about it. 
Second sight, I call it, when an editor knows 
two weeks in advance that an unknown con- 
tributor is going to submit a manuscript! 

Secondly, no responsible editor would print 
an article, after making such a proposition, 
until hé had permission from the author 
to do so. 

What is a free-lance to do under such 
circumstances? Here I was not only cheated 
of my manuscript, but actually threatened for 
seeking to obtain payment for it! 

If he is financially fixed, the free-lance 
can carry the case to court, at expenses far 
greater than the value of the manuscript. If 
writers who could would take such a loss by 
suing racketeer editors the writing profession 
in general would gain. 


The other recourse is to an author’s organi- 
zation with the legal machinery necessary to 
carry through such a solution. But these 
organizations or associations of writers are 
often beyond the reach of the rank and file 
scribe. 
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Thus he is left alone to take the loss. He 
cannot prove that he did not receive the letter. 
The magazine cannot prove that he did 
receive the letter, but it can bring forth a 
carbon copy, typed at any time, to prove that 
the letter was sent. 

Fortunately, relatively few magazines and 
papers are conducted in so tricky a fashion. 
Although most publishers and editors pay 
totally inadequate rewards for manuscripts, 
most of them pay in a reasonable time and do 
not hold copy in their offices for more than 
a few weeks. 

Writers’ magazines are exposing the vul- 
turous activities of the vanity book publishers. 
It is also high time that free-lances do some- 
thing to put a stop to the sharp practices of 
racketeer editors and publishers of magazines. 

There are a few small procedures that we 
can all follow as defense mechanism against 
unethical editors. One is always to keep a car- 
bon copy of a manuscript, preferably one that 
has been mailed to oneself and left in its 
sealed envelope. (This need be done only 
where there is some reason to be suspicious 
of the editor). Another is to expose such 
editors to other contributors and to advertisers. 
Still another is to cooperate with each other 
to the extent of jointly employing legal service 
which will obtain justice before the law. 

A legal service for writers might be estab- 
lished and maintained on a co-operative basis. 
Eliminating all the social functions, house or- 
gans, marketing and criticism services, and 
other activities of the ordinary author’s asso- 
ciation would cut down the cost of maintenance 
so that almost the most impecunious free-lance 
might avail himself of it. 
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We Observe 


We Have Heard 


Flashes from the Literary Front 


H. G. Wells in his forthcoming autobiography 
draws an amusing parallel beween himself at the 
age of thirteen and Adolf Hitler to-day. 

Mr. Wells writes of his boyhood days at a small 
private school: “I was taught no history but Eng- 
lish history...and I learnt hardly any geography 
but British geography...1 looked at pictures of the 
Taj Mahal, the Colosseum and the Pyramids in very 
much the same spirit as I listened to stories about 
the Wonders of Animal Intelligence....They did 
not shake my profound satisfaction with the self, 
the township, the county, the nation, the Empire 
and the outlook that was mine. 

“In those days I had ideas about Aryans extra- 
ordinarily like Mr. Hitler’s. The more I hear of him 
the more I am convinced that his mind is almost 
the twin of my thirteen-year-old mind in 1879; but 
heard through a megaphone and — implemented. I 
do not know from what books I caught my first 
glimpse of the Great Aryan People going to and fro 
in the middle plains of Europe...driving the inferior 
breeds into the mountains. But they formed a pic- 
turesque “background to the duller facts of ancient 
history. Their ultimate triumphs everywhere squared 
accounts with the Jews, against which people I had 
a subconscious dissatisfaction because of their dis- 
proportionate share of Holy Writ....but unlike 
Hitler I had no feelings about the. contemporary 
Jew.... 

“One of my favorite dreams was to be a great 
military dictator like Cromwell, a great republican 
like George Washington or like Napoleon in his 
earlier phases. I used to fight battles whenever | 
went for a walk alone....My enemies were mown 
down by the thousand. I entered and conquered 
or rescued towns riding at the head of my troops, 
and kings and presidents, and the great of the earth, 
came to salute my saving wisdom. ...With inveterate 
enemies, monarchists, Roman Catholics, non-Aryans 
and the like I was grimly just. Stern work — but 
my duty.... 

“In fact Adolf Hitler is nothing more than one 
of my thirteen-year-old reveries come real. A whole 
generation of Germans has failed to grow up.” 

Mr. Wells’s story of his life, which he calls Ez- 
periment in Autobiography, will be published in 
October by Macmillan. 

* * * 

Stanley Vestal, the author of Kit Carson, Sitting 
Bull, and Warpath, received the other day an urgent 
letter from Sitting Bull’s country—the Dakotas 
—urging him to return at once Sitting Bull’s medi- 
cine-bundle or war-charm. That charm is one that 
the Sioux used to make rain, and the old chief who 
gave it to Stanley Vestal said that the tribe was 
depending on it to break up the drought. 


George Fort Milton, President and Editor of the 
Chattanooga News, recently delivered a speech to 
the Atlanta Lawyers Club on “Douglas and the 
Needless War” which ended with a quotation from 
a statement made by Alexander H. Stephens in 
1881 to the effect that “if the extremists of the 
South had not prevented, Douglas would have pre- 
vailed, the Civil War would not have occurred and 
the Union would have been preserved.” This, in 
general, is the theme of Mr. Milton’s book, The Eve 
of Conflict, which Houghton Mifflin Company will 
publish in October. 

* * & 


Next to the Bible itself and one or two other 
standard works, the book that probably has the 
largest and steadiest sale year after year is Cruden’s 
Complete Concordance to the Bible. Yet most people, 
even among the millions who have used it, have no 
idea who Cruden was. Edith Olivier, the English 
novelist, clears up the mystery in Alexander the 
Corrector, published by Viking on August 3. Alex- 
ander Cruden was a curious little Scotsman of the 
eighteenth century. He ran a bookstore, read proofs 
for a living, fell in love three times, and was put 
in a madhouse three times, and spent most of his 
life trying to become the Official Corrector of 
the Morals of England. His monumental job of 
compiling the Concordance was hardly more than 
a by-product. Though literally millions of copies 
have been sold, it brought its author only a few 
pounds of income. 

* * * 


Captain Maurice Wilson’s adventures in a futile 
attempt to scale Mount Everest, which cost him his 
life, recalls Sir Francis Younghusband’s reference 
to the aversion of the Tibetans to letting strangers 
approach their mountain. It is their fear, said Sir 
Francis, that their most precious possession, their 
religion, may be taken from them. Captain Wilson, 
therefore, disguised himself as a Tibetan, and started 
out alone. “He had been known to say,” says a 
dispatch in the New York Times, “that the man 
who would get up Everest was an Indian Yogi, 
who had no possessions and was inured to hard, 
simple living. He trained for months for the task, 
and in this faith he appears to have dared and 
died.” 

Max Miller suggests that any readers of Sven 
Hedin’s Conquest of Tibet “should first go out and 
climb a snow peak such as Mount Rainier or Mount 
Shasta. Or any mountain at all....Mount Shasta 
has an elevation of 14,380 feet, and Mount Rainier 
is 14,408. But when Hedin crossed Tibet, he was 
at an altitude of more than 19,000 feet much of 
the time. Also, his crossing was performed through 
winters as welb as summers. At such altitudes his 
mules died under him from heart attacks. So did 
his camels, so did his yaks, so did his Asiatic com- 
panions. And in the valleys between mountain 
ranges, should he dare to rest or become careless, 
the bandits would get him.” 


* *# # 

Pearl S. Buck, Pulitzer Prize Winner and author 
of The Good Earth, has joined the John Day 
Company as advisory editor. Mrs. Buck will con- 
tinue the schedule she has observed for some years 
of devoting her mornings to writing. Her afternoons, 
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when she is in New York, will be spent in consider- 
ing manuscripts and in consulting authors by ap- 
pointment at the John Day offices. She will examine 
all fiction manuscripts submitted to the John Day 
Company and some classes of non-fiction as well. 
Mrs. Buck will remain in America at least a year. 


Royce Brier, recent winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for reporting, writes from California saying that he 
would be willing to trade a general strike for our 
heat any time. Covering this strike for the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Mr. Brier faced gunfire, rock 
barrages and gas attacks for seven hours, with a 
camera man who was next to him killed, with one 
of his own reporters knocked out by a brick, and 
with a railroad spike flicking his coat-tafl. But civil 
commotion is nothing new to Mr. Brier. He was on 
the spot during the San Jose lynchings (his report- 
ing of which won him the Pulitzer Prize) ani 
saw the only other lynching in California, that of 
three gangsters some ten years ago. While visiting 
in Shanghai, during the so-called “war” in 1925, his 
journalistic instincts sent him straight toward the 
fray where he witnessed the killing of many Chinese 
and the wounding of several whites. Similar riots, 
wherein the casualties were limited to broken heads, 
were encountered by him in Egypt. Mr. Brier’s new 
novel, Reach for the Moon, will be published by 
Appleton-Century this Fall. It has a San Francisco 
background and its central character is a newspaper 
man. 

* 2 @ 


Dr. Axel Munthe, famous author of The Story 
of San Michele, according to a dispatch to the New 
York Times, “made one of his rare public appear- 
ances (recently) at a luncheon of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds.” Dr. Munthe was greet- 
ed by an audience of over 1000 persons, including 
George Bernard Shaw, E. V. Lucas, Walter de la 
Mare, James Stephens, etc. The doctor, who is 
practically blind and suffers severely from insomnia, 
begged not to be asked to speak, but he was so 
moved, the report goes, by the tributes paid to him 
for his establishment of a sanctuary for birds on 
the Island of Capri, “that he rose,” says the Times, 
“a frail, bearded figure wearing dark glasses — and 
spoke graciously for 4 few minutes....characteriz- 
ing the gathering as ‘soldiers fighting a holy war 
against ignorance and cruelty.’... 

“Mr. Shaw declared,” reports the ‘Times, “that 
Dr. Munthe had had almost to ‘commit murder’ to 
make Capri the first bird sanctuary in the world, 
and he lamented the fact there was no similar 
sanctuary for humans....Mr. Shaw hailed Dr. 
Munthe as one of the few persons who had made 
themselves speak for the conscience of mankind.” 


* # 


A post card from a British writer recently re- 
ceived in the Crowell office tells its own story. The 
writer says: — 

“Dear Sir: I am an English literary genius 
of twenty-seven novels. These works of mine 
are juvenile and religious. May I send you my 
very best MS. for publication? Please state 
what you require. As genius is rare in the 
U. S. A. Can you accept my offer? Say.” 
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S. S. Van Dine has written an introduction for 
the new edition of Anna Katharine Green’s The 
Leavenworth Case, under the imprint of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, the original publishers. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch, the 
author, who is eighty-eight years old and now lives 
in Buffalo, is very much amused over the continuous 
demand for her book.“I wrote it”, she explained, 
“only to attract attention to myself as an author 
so my poetry would sell.” 

** & 

For a second time Alfred Kreymborg has failed 
to secure a decision in his $100,000 damage suit 
against Jimmy Durante, the comedian, and the 
National Broadcasting Company, in which he claims 
that Durante infringed on his copyright by reciting 
three of his poems in Ziegfeld’s “Show Girl” and 
later over the radio. In the first suit Federal 
Judge Patterson ruled that the poems were not 
subject to copyright against public recital. 

*# ## 

A last-minute addition to the Viking Fall list 
is a book which the publishers think will be one of 
the sensations of the Fall season. For many months 
rumors have been coming from Taos, New Mexico, 
that Frieda Lawrence was writing her own memoirs 
of her husband, D. H. Lawrence, and that she had 
in her possession a number of original Lawrence 
letters which did not appear in the volume edited 
by Huxley. Mrs, Lawrence has now not only written 
the book but has privately printed a small edition 
for her friends. She calls it Not I But The Wind. 
The book tells the story of their life together from 
the time of her first meeting with Lawrence in 
1912 until his death on the Riviera in 1930. It gives 
personal glimpses of his friends and enemies — 
Katherine Mansfield, the Huxleys, Mabel Dodge, 
Middleton Murry, and others — and tells in full what 
has been touched on fragmentarily in so many 
books about Lawrence, from Murry’s “Son of Wo- 
man” to Mabel Dodge’s “Lorenzo in Taos.” Ninety- 
one letters written by Lawrence to Frieda, her 
sister, and her mother are included. The regular 
trade edition, with several unpublished photographs 
will be brought out by the Viking Press in October. 

*# # # 

Impressive Farrar and Rinehart advertisement on 
cover of an August Publishers’ Weekly: 

“Sometimes publishers and booksellers are apt to 
blame the times for the failure of a book to “catch 
on”. Experience has shown that this may often 
be more of a consolation than an explanation. Cer- 
tainly the year between the summer of 1933 and 
the summer of 1934 has been as “hard” as any that 
our country has ever known. And yet we on Murray 
Hill had the best seller lightning strike us fifteen 
times in that period. 

Here is a list of best sellers, and the months 
in which they were published: (1933) Anthony Ad- 
verse, June; Golden Rain, October; A Book of 
Americans, November; Jonathan Bishop, November. 
(1984) The Cadaver of Gideon Wyck, January; 
The State Versus Elinor Norton, January; The 
Unforgotten Prisoner, February; Magnus Merriman, 
March; Finnley Wren, April; Mr. Pinkerton Goes 
to Scotland Yard, May; Boy and Girl Tramps of 
America, June; Stars Fell on Alabama, June.” 

















Writing for the Sales Magazines 


By JAMES EDMON KNOWLES 


publications during the past four years, 
have undergone drastic reductions in size; 
editorial policies have changed considerably, 
and advertising revenue has diminished. Con- 
sequently an unprecedented cut in rates was 
inevitable. But there are several which have 
now adopted clear-cut policies and definite 
programs. 

During this period a number of sales sheets 
were born, flourished awhile and passed on 
to the realm of the forgotten. One publication 
which boasted of a first edition of a hundred 
thousand reached the second or third issues 
and then folded up. Others which died as 
quickly did not experience so herculean a birth. 
About the only ones now left are those which 
were established five years ago. 

Sales magazines are published for those 
who make their livelihood selling various kinds 
of merchandise. Within the past few years 
thousands of firms, among them some of the 
largest establishments in the country, have 
launched out into direct selling. Some sell 
house to house while others distribute their 
goods to merchants either outright or on con- 


signment. 


Opportunity, one of the leaders in the 
field, found that its publicafion reached 
distributors largely and is now featuring 
material which treats of the problems of 
selling from the executive’s or firm 
head’s point of view. They use interviews 
with executives on sales problems and pro- 
motion methods. They no longer want 
write-ups of the average salesman. The 
rate of payment is from one to two cents 
a word on acceptance. Clear-cut illustra- 
tions are desired. The address is 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


S ALES magazines, like most other trade 


Specialty Salesman, 307 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, is now in the 
market for interviews of five hundred to 
two thousand words. They emphasize the 
“how” of selling. Recently I wrote a 
tailoring article for them on order. I be- 
came too enthusiastic over the fact that 
my subject had worked as a cutter for 
many years and that he knew the tailor- 
ing business thoroughly. The article was 
returned with the comment: “It is well 
written but the slant is not right.” I had 
made it appear that to be successful at 
selling clothing on must first work years 
as a cutter. The sales magazines are con- 
stantly telling the average man that he 
can sell; I had written my subject up as 
a man with unusual experience. This 
publication wants articles of eight hun- 
dred to two thousand words, with con- 
crete ideas. They want the writer to tell 
why his subject was successful, how he 
worked, and the methods followed which 
enabled him to make more money. Fic- 
tion is used, but it must be good and 
fifteen hundred to two thousand words. 
The rate of payment is one-half cent a 
word, on acceptance. They use few photo- 
graphs. 


How to Sell, Mount Morris, Illinois, 
is now in the market for short stories 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
words, and will pay two cents a word. 
The story must not have a salesman char- 
acter, and must be good enough for the 
“slicks.” One such story will be used 
each issue. They use articles on direct 
selling up to eight hundred words; but 
don’t make them any longer or back they 
will come. Be sure you know “sales 
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psychology” and at least the modern 
principles of the art. How to Sell has 
used several shorts of mine but has 
more than once returned articles after 
definitely accepting them. 


Independent Salesman, 22 East 12th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, has been one of 
my best markets. Although they some- 
times retain articles for a long time before 
using them, their acceptance is final and 
you can depend on Editor Siegel to use 
your stuff as soon as possible. They use 
articles up to two thousand words and 
fiction from one thousand to twenty-five 
hundred, and pay a half-cent up on publi- 
cation. The story must tell how some one 
sold more merchandise. Independent 
Salesman pays $1 each for clear photos 
for illustration. 


American Salesman, Ravenswood and 
Leland Avenues, Chicago, Illinois, is 
largely staff-written but uses an occa- 
sional contributed article. It is well to 
query the editor before writing. 


Sample Case, 632 North Park Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, is the official organ of 
the United Commercial Travelers of A- 
merica. They buy short articles from five 
hundred to a thousand words, dealing 
with problems of selling either from the 
salesman’s point of view or that of the 
house. No interviews are used, and the 
theoretical material must be outstanding 
in value and unusual in character. 


Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Avenue, 
New York, buys an occasional article 
dealing with some phase of selling or 
interviews with heads of large concerns. 
The material must be of unusual interest, 
well written, and run from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand words. They pay 
on acceptance and at good rates. Better 
query the editor first. 
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Southern Salesman, Nashville, Tenn., 
is according to the editor to resume pub- 
lication in the near future. If this plans 
do not go awry he will be in the market 
for a limited amount of editorial matter 
dealing with direct selling. The rates are 
indefinite. 


Sales magazine material is largely like 
newspaper stuff: it must contain the How, 
When, Where, Why, and Who. Make your 
subject an ordinary human and not a super- 
man. Sales publications operate on the theory 
that the ordinary man can be successful in 
this business and that previous training is 
unnecessary. 

Writing this particular type of stuff is not 
easy. While high literary quality is not re- 
quired, it must be written in an interesting 
manner and to the point. It is well for the 
amateur to write out a list of questions to 
ask the subject of the interview — such as the 
length of time he has been in business, how 
he makes the approach, how the demonstra- 
tion is made and how he closes the deal. His 
own experience in a few cases where he made 
sales after experiencing difficulties is always 
acceptable. 

It is not necessary for the writer to have 
been a salesman; but he should at least know 
something about the business. An appoint- 
ment may be secured with your acquaintances 
who sell or by calling on a sales manager of a 
firm which advertises in these magazines. 
The S. M, will usually be glad to grant you 
the privilege of seeing one of his men. 

A thorough study of recent issues will ac- 
quaint the would-be writer with the proper 
knowledge and the desired slant, and if he 
will go at it earnestly he will be able fo cash 
in. 


One can not get rich writing this type of 
story; but there is a steady market for the 
right material, and the proceeds will greatly 
enhance any other writing revenue. 
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An Expressed Desire 


By RUBY DILLINGHAM WATSON 


who doubts the value of writers’ clubs 


ODAY the country is divided into two 

distinct classes of people — those with 
a more or less suppressed desire to write and 
those with the desire to suppress writers! 

I belong to the first group and share their 
feeling that it is merely lack of time or appre- 
ciation that keeps me from a writing career. 
While I may never reach the point where, like 
Alexander, I feel an acute shortage of the 
world crop, one thing I do know. That is, 
that writers’ clubs are not for me. In fact 
I’ve sworn off! 

Of course I realize that a club in which 
one’s efforts along a literary line are read 
and criticized may be a source of inspiration to 
many new writers, yet one has to have supreme 
confidence in his ability to sift the chaff from 
the wheat, the constructive criticism from the 
destructive, in order to profit by it. 

When one reads a story to a group of 
persons with varied tastes, the resultant sug- 
gestions oftentimes are of doubtful value to 
one who is overly sensitive to outside influ- 
ences. For what one person may regard as 
wholly unsuitable in a story, another may be 
convinced that the story would be ruined 
without. Which opinion to take? 

Possibly the persons in question have pub- 
lished something, but if you are trying to 
attain a finesse, a subtlety, in your work and 
it is torn to pieces by writers whose forte 
concerns the birds and how they go tweet- 
tweet on a bright spring morning, their reac- 
tion to your story is probably going to be 
almost more than you can bear. 

For instance, I have been doing some short- 
short stories with what I hoped was a delicate 
touch of irony. I read one of these at a meet- 
ing of our group. While the general opinion 
seemed to be that it was a good story, several 
thought I had missed the point altogether, and 
had made the story more pathetic than ironic. 
I worried about it for awhile, but finally 
decided to send it to my instructor in short 
story writing at the University. Her report 


came back as follows: “Delightful irony etc. 
This is a salable story.” 

My confidence restored, I worked hard on 
my next story, giving it an unusual twist at 
the end. It was with fear and trembling that 
I read it to the club. When I had finished, 
the faces of several of the “dear kiddie” school 
of writers were absolutely blank. They finally 
admitted that they really didn’t know how 
to criticize a story like that as they never 
read humor. Ye gods! I did n’t know whether 
to laugh or cry. 

I did neither. I sent the story to the same 
professional critic, and she reported: “This 
is extremely clever. I would make this point 
(one she had marked) clearer. Try Life for 
this one.” 

I do not cite these cases to try to show 
that like Czsar’s wife I am above reproach, 
but to prove my contention that so-called 
writers’ clubs are not for me. They undermine 
my confidence, which is shaky at best. 

As a matter of fact, I believe it is a mis- 
take for any beginning writer to read his 
stories to just anyone who will listen. Unless 
he can work with someone who can not only 
tear down, but help build back, he is better 
off by himself. After all there is nothing like 
eternally keeping at a thing to perfect and 
polish. Possibly the way will be paved with 
rejection slips (who said they were pink?) 
but there is always the thrill of the first time 
coming. 

And so hereafter when the professional 
viewpoint is lacking I intend to fight it out 
by myself. When I have done the best I can, 
no writer’s club, friend, or relative is going 
to confuse and baffle me by widely differing 
opinions. My work is going to stand or fall 
on its own merits. 

Maybe, after all, the friends will be relieved. 
For wasn’t Kahlil Gibran who said, “And 
let there be no purpose in friendship save 
the deepening of the spirit’’? 

Anyway, I ’ve sworn off! 
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United We Write! 


By W. L. LANGER 


ISTORY has it that when the cannon 
H of the enemy were raking the home 
town of the great German philosopher, Hegel, 
the latter, oblivious of all else except the work 
in progress, slowly, methodically, and labori- 
ously continued to grind out his complicated 
system of logic that has been the bane of 
philosophy students the world over. 

If young writers of today had the Hegelian 
make-up, the necessity for writers’ clubs would 
be less than zero. But unfortunately that is 
not the case; very few would-be writers can 
turn out stuff in entire secrecy without letting 
at least one or two friends into their confidence 
in the hope of getting a little crumb of en- 
couragement. And that is where the chief 
function of a writers’ club comes in — encour- 
agement and criticism. Although in the case 
of the writers’ club I’m going to talk about, 
the apparent function seemed at first some- 
thing else entirely. 

Some three years ago, six college men met 
in the local Y for the purpose of organizing 
a club devoted to the discussion and writing 
of creative literature. Everyone of the six 
was in his late teens or very early twenties, 
and fired with the enthusiam of the typical 
young writer who is firmly convinced that 
upon his shoulders alone rests the duty of 
giving to the waiting world the much cussed 
and discussed Great American Novel. 

There was more to this club than the mere 
desire for the company of fellow writers. The 
underlying purpose was financial. None of us 
had or could afford to buy a typewriter. One 
of us had a ribbon someone had given him. 
So you see that we started on a literary shoe- 
string —a worn typewriter ribbon. The club 
Was really a venture, on a small scale, into the 
co-operative commonwealth. If Socialism can 
be judged by the success of our club, there 
is much to say in its favor — providing you 
take the motive of self-interest into considera- 
tion, as one must do in dealing with any phase 


a case history in favor of the club idea 


of human relations. But be that as it may, 
our little writers’ organization has been rather 
successful. Today we have twelve members 
on the books, and all are busy turning out 
stuff designed to fill the needs of current 
publications. 

What we did at the start, when we first 
organized, was to contribute as* much money 
as each could spare for the purpose of getting 
a typewriter and a few reams of paper, as well 
as the all-important stamps. In two days we 
had a fairly workable machine at the club head- 
quarters — my home — at the disposal of any 
member of the club. However, six people 
sharing one typewriter is likely to take on 
the aspect of a breadline, with the resultant 
crowding; so we made out schedules as to 
when the typewriter should be used, and by 
whom. And that was final. 

In spite of the handicap of inadequate 
equipment, there was a great stir and activity 
among the club membership. We all started 
to write. Stories, poems, jokes and articles 
were being turned out at as great a speed as 
was possible under the circumstances. While 
one was using the old Remington the others 
were scratching away in long hand at some 
piece of work or other. The spirit of com- 
petition was a great stimulating force to in- 
creased output. One could not let the other 
fellow get ahead of him and miss his chance 
at the typewriter. In this way more actual 
work was turned out than is the case of a 
beginner working alone and rendered periodi- 
cally indifferent by the coming of a rejection 
slip. Getting a rejection is like having some 
cold water poured down one’s neck — that’s 
how the young writer feels about it, anyway. 
But in our group a rejection was not the cue 
for a gloom session; on the contrary it was 
an incentive to work harder. And write better 
stuff, too. With our fellow members’ cries 
of “Better luck next time!” ringing in our 
ears, we were spurred on to greater effort and 
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productivity. Thus, in writing at least, misery 
is dispelled by company. 

It wasn’t long before the rejections began 
to come in ever increasing numbers. Of course, 
as is usually the case with novices, we sent 
all our stuff to the biggest smooth-paper 
magazines on the market: the Post, Collier’s, 
Cosmopolitan, Redbook, and others of their 
caliber, with, of course, the usual results: 
prompt return. Innocently we kept it up for 
some months, until one of our members came 
to the club headquarters with a writer’s maga- 
zine in his pocket. Eagerly we perused it, and 
got some valuable tips about markets and what 
magazines were taboo to the beginner. That 
very night we took sufficient money out of 
the treasury — reserved for the purpose of 
buying stamps—to buy two of the leading 
writers’ publications in the field. 

Things began to change after we became 
regular readers of these magazines. We were 
given specific market requirements and we 
wrote accordingly. We learned that the 
quickest way to get any monetary return 
for our work was to start with the very 
small magazines, and work up to some- 
thing better. We learned of publications we 
never dreamed existed before; that magazines 
were being published for certain audiences 
whose interests were far apart from those of 
our effete East. We learned that only a few 
magazines paid huge rates for manuscripts, 
that a great number paid very little indeed, 
that some paid actually nothing at all; and 
that it was in these latter two classes that 
the young, unknown writer had the best chance 
of seeing his work in print. 

Then we started a criticism department 
in our club. As I have plainly said before, we 
had organized mainly for financial reasons; 
otherwise we were n’t much interested in what 
the other fellow was doing, as long as he 
was doing something. But now we began to 
take an active interést in each other’s efforts. 
Two nights a week were devoted to reading 
what we had written before the group. After 
each reading a volley of criticism or suggestion 
ensued. The work was discussed at length, 
and the author made notes as to improvements 
and shortcomings of his story, article or poem. 
It was n’t long before our work began to im- 


prove greatly. The criticism we offered and 
received proved of invaluable aid to every 
one of us. We began to perform the duties 
of a real writers’ club; the interests of each 
member were the interests of the whole group; 
everyone was as concerned about his fellow 
member’s piece of writing as about his own. 

After some months, all this labor began to 
bear some fruit: not much in money, but a 
great deal in encouragement. By some strange 
freak of circumstances, the very first sale to 
be made by one of our members was to THE 
WriITER — a book review of These Russians! 
by William C. White. The editorial ice had 
been broken as far as our group was con- 
cerned and we were highly gratified and 
delighted. Greater activity ensued on the part 
of every man; it was decided then and there 
to dig down deep and get that bargain in 
typewriters we had had our eyes on these 
last few months. So it was that the club's 
first sale was celebrated by getting the second 
typewriter. 

It was n't long after that that our members 
began slowly breaking into print, in a very 
small way indeed. One sold a poem for a few 
dollars, another got rid of some jokes, still 
another got through the correspondence de- 
partment of a magazine for a fiver. Minor 
stuff admittedly, but it was a sign that we 
had some reason to hope for improvement in 
the more or less near future. Then it was 
that we plunged for the third typewriter. 


Within the last year our membership has 
increased to twelve, our typewriters to four, 
and our sales to a couple of dozen — ranging 
anywhere from a dollar joke to our high, a 
short story which brought one of us fifty 
dollars. This was the first really big sum 
which had come our way via the editorial 
exchequer. But still we plug along and work 
hard; we spend every spare bit of time we 
have writing; we have readings two evenings 
a week, as well as all Sunday afternoon. Our 
judgment of material has improved amazing- 
ly; we have reached the stage where we can 
spot the shortcomings in a piece of writing 
almost instantly. Where we are bound on the 
literary success ladder, we don’t know. But 
one thing is certain: it is obvious that we are 
not going backward. 
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Parallels in Music and Literature 


By Anpre’ Mavrois 


(The Chesterian—September-October, 1931) 


I was sixteen when I went to a concert for the 
first time. This might seem strange, but I lived 
in a provincial town and orchestras hardly ever 
traveled in those days. It was during a holiday 
in Paris that a friend took me to the Concerts 
Lamoureux, and I fell at once under the spell. 


I remember that, among other things, the Fifth 
Symphony, the Pastorale, and the Overture to 
Tannhauser figured on the programme. I had al- 
ready determined to be a writer, and Beethoven 
and Wagner made me realize what a work of art 
should be. Themes took shape, merged with each 
other, struggled against each other, and then be- 
came reconciled. At times, when a single instrument 
rang out, everything seemed delightfully clear, in 
the same way that the voice of a sage or of a loved 
friend gives meaning to life and to the world for 
a fleeting moment. Then a rush of sound would 
drown those melodious and transient thoughts as 
though a great tide would break over mankind, 
and I strove in vain to rescue the phrases I loved. 
At times, I could hear one of them calling desper- 
ately, as though far away, and in an impenetrable 
mist, but another wave would quickly cover it, 
The might of such a storm was so tragic and 
beautiful as to overwhelm and thrill me. Finally 
the calm; and from the rushing waters of the 
Venusberg, the Pilgrim’s theme emerged once again. 
With Beethoven, faith reasserted itself after a tur- 
moil of doubt, and the storm of the Pastorale led 
up to rural peace, even as in the masterpieces 
of literature, those great works, ended in forgive- 
ness, peace and silence. 


I left the concert-hall in a state of rapture. 
Whether my appreciation of the music was techni- 
cally correct I do not know, but I do know that 
my first contact with it brought more to me perhaps 
than my acquaintance with Tolstoi, Stendhal, and 
Balzac. It has never ceased to cause me greater and 
deeper emotion, and even now I find it difficult to 
think of literary works otherwise than in terms of 
music. | have endeavored elsewhere to show that 
a beautiful biography is built of themes that, con- 
ceived in adolescence by a resourceful, invisible, 
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and whimsical composer, reappear from time to 
time during life, to be finally united when death 
comes, as the themes of the Nibelungen are recalled 
in the Funeral march of “The Dusk of the Gods.” 


Here I should like to explain more clearly what I 
understand by a parallelism of music and literature. 


It seems to me that the main object of any art 
(and I follow here in the doctrines of my teacher, 
Alain) is to bring a human intelligible order into 
the chaos of reality. That is why rhythm —the re- 
currence, at given intervals, of images or beats — 
plays such an important part in the fine arts. A 
steady rhythm calms the mind, just as a rhythmic 
caress puts a child to sleep or soothes pain. The 
complex symmetry of the arabesque, visual rhythm, 
eases sadness and anxiety, as does the monotonous 
wail of the Arab in the mosque. 


The opposition of two great themes in a symphony, 
their fading away, their reappearance, their final 
blending, offer the listener an understandable con- 
flict comparable to the scene in Madame Bovary 
when the passionate love-making of Rudolph alter- 
nates with the inane speeches of the rustic deputa- 
tion, or again to the sway of the two great themes 
of Eugenie Grandet: love and money. The dwarfish 
moujik who, throughout Anna Karenina, is connect- 
ed with the idea of the train, and who reappears 
just before Anna’s death, is a musical theme, 
analogous to the little phrase of Vinteuil in the 
work of Marcel Proust or to the maddened 
monsters whose stampede crashes three times 
through the Andante of the Symphony in C minor. 


Yet, though the object of all the arts, and par- 
ticularly of music, is the creation of an intelligible 
universe, the world created must never be obvious 
in its simplicity. When the universe to which the 
artist has given life is too stiff and unyielding, too 
intellectual, it cannot take the place of reality in 
the mind of the reader, the hearer, or spectator. 
The framework, a thin structure of timber and wire 


—shows through, as in dogmatic literature and 
academic music. 


In a great poem, there is madness as well as 
rhythm. We must be able to foresee the sequence 
of a work of art, and yet it must have the element 
of surprise; our expectation must be at once frus- 
trated and satiated, the solution brought by the 
artist to the conflict of the themes must be un- 
expected, yet logical—logical, above all, in its 
irrelevancy. A chaos dominated by a thought: of 
such is made a great symphony or a great novel. 
Therefore it is well that, in both, the turmoil of 
sounds or words should appear, at times, to over- 
power its own creator, and the lull that must follow 
will derive a greater beauty from it. 


Thence, I believe, comes the craving of our 
intellectual, rhythm-wise epoch for more inaccessible 
harmonies, more hidden compositions. To such a 
need, a Marcel Proust in the realm of literature, 
or a Stravinsky in that of music, minister with 
marvelous and unerring skill. 
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The Manuscript 
Market 





The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query THe Waiter, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


*Indicates general publication — those which 
buy not only articles but other material as 
well. 


tIndicates the magazines which did not reply 
to the questionnaire. We are herewith pub- 
lishing their needs as stated a year ago. 


ARTICLES 


Advance — 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Rev. 
William E. Gilroy, Editor. Weekly. “We are over- 
supplied with every type of copy at present.” 

America (National Catholic Weekly) — 329 W. 
108th St.. New York, N. Y. Wilfrid Parsons, Ed- 
itor. Articles of current interest on public affairs, 
literature, sociology, and education; also human- 
interest articles with a moral or religious angle. 
Length requirements, 1500 to 1800 words. Pay- 
ment: le a word, on publication. 


*American Childhood — 120 E. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. Ten issues a year; no July or August 
issue. Accounts of pre-school and primary educa- 
tion. News-feature articles from 2000 to 2500 
words, accompanied by photographs; also brief 
handcraft suggestions. Payment: usual rate, Yec a 
word, made the first of the month for which 
article is scheduled for publication. 


*American Cookery — 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Monthly. Articles suitable for house- 
hold or culinary magazine. Payment: $4 to $10 
per page, on acceptance. 


The American Field — 222 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. This is a weekly journal, printihg 
mainly short articles on hunting dogs. Hunting, 
fishing, and natural history featured more abund- 
antly in season. The betterment of sport is stres- 
sed rather than a commercial attitude. A high-class 


style is employed, best discerned by perusal of 
sample copies. Payment at the end of the month 
after publication; rate varies. 


*American Forests — 1713 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington. D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
on trees, forests, forestry, outdoor recreation 
(fishing, hunting, hiking, camping, mountain climb- 
ing, etc.), lumbering, true experiences, explora- 
tion, etc. Limit, 2500 words. Payment: Yee a word 
and up, on acceptance. 


“American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune — 212 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Louis Rittenberg, 
Managing Editor. Weekly. Personality sketches of 
Jewish men of achievement; 1500 words. Pay- 
ment: Yc a word, 15th of month after publication. 


*The American Magazine — 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Sumner Blossom, Editor. Monthly. 
Suggestions for “Interesting People” department. 
The editor suggests “a close study on part of 
writers of our articles. Very high standard and 
few purchased from outside.” Payment on accept- 
ance; no fixed rate. 


*American Mercury —730 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Charles Angoff, Editor. “Always glad 
to see unsolicited manuscripts.” Payment by ar- 
rangement, on acceptance. 


The American Review — 218 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Seward Collins, Editor. Monthly. 
General criticism from conservative point of view; 
subjects such as philosophy, economics, politics. 
Authors should query before submitting material. 
Payment: le a word, on publication. 


The American Scholar — 145 W. 55th St., New 
York, N. Y. William A. Shimer, Editor. Monthly. 
Scholarly, literary, non-technical, succinct articles 
on literature, art, science, economics, sociology, etc. 
Payment: $5 to $45 per article, upon acceptance. 


American Schoolboard Journal — 354 Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. William C. Bruce, 
Editor. Monthly. Articles on problems of schoo! 
administration, finance, and architecture. Pay- 
ment: Yc a word, on publication. 





*Asia—468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Richard J. Walsh, Editor. Monthly. Articles in- 
terpreting politics, international relations, religion, 
and the arts of Asia, Russia in Asia, and the 
Pacific Islands; also personal biography. Length: 
2500 to 4500 words. Photographs. Payment on 
acceptance or soon thereafter; no set rate. 


*Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. Articles on varied 
topics. High literary standard. Payment according 
to value of material; on acceptance. 


Automobile Digest — Cincinnati, Ohio. Ray F. 
Kuns, Editor. Monthly. Factual, inspirational (or 
success) stories about independent service garages; 
not car dealers or service stations but the inde- 
pendent man in the automobile service business. 
Articles may be on any good business method: 
merchandising, promotion, collections, personalities, 
etc. 1500 to 2000 words. Payment according to 
merit; extra payment for photos, on acceptance. 
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*The Ave Maria — Notre Dame, Indiana. Rev. 
Patrick J. Carroll, Editor. Weekly. Personal 
essays. Payment: $3 a page for prose, on pub- 
lication. 


Aviation — McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. Edward P. 
Warner, Editor. Monthly. Short items on airplanes 
in business and successful commercial operation of 
planes. Payment on publication. 


Better Homes and Gardens — Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, 
lowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. Monthly. This 
magazine is published for gardened-home families 
in cities, towns, and suburbs. Articles on how 
to plan, build, furnish, and care for a home and 
how to care for a garden. Length, 1500 to 1800 
words. Payment: 2c a word and up; paid imme- 
diately on acceptance. 


Canadian Homes and Gardens — 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. J. Herbert Hod- 
gins, Editor. Monthly. Articles must be all- 
Canadian and strictly to the house and garden 
slant. Approximately 2,000 words. Payment: ap- 
proximately le a word, on publication. 


Chicagoan — 407 So. Dearborn St,. Chicago, Ill. 
William R. Weaver, Editor. Monthly. Sophisticated 
articles on smart subjects; 1200 to 2000 words. 
Payment: le a word, two weeks after publication. 





Christian Century— 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Paul Hutchinson, Managing Editor. 
Monthly. An undenominational journal of religion. 
The type of article cannot be specified; writers 
should study magazine. No fixed rate of payment. 


*Columbia (Knights of Columbus Magazine) — 
45 Wall St.. New Haven, Conn. John Donahue, 
Editor. Monthly. Articles on varied subjects, in- 
cluding science, travel, sports; should appeal to 
men. Payment: good rate, on acceptance. 


Common Sense —155 E. 44th St., New York; 
N. Y. A. M. Bingham, Editor. Bi-weekly. Political 
articles with social implications, and actual-econ- 
omic articles. “No longer pay for contributions 
as a general rule.” 


*The Commonweal—386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Michael Williams, Editor. Weekly. Vigorous, 
well-informed articles on contemporary political, 
social, and artistic developments, written with skill 
and color, not in conflict with the magazine’s 
general tone and policy. Length: 2000 to 2500 
words. Payment: about 2c a word, on publication. 


*Cosmopolitan — 57th and 8th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Harry P. Burton, Editor. Monthly. Human- 
interest, controversial, and general articles; 2500 
to 4000 words. Payment on acceptance; rate varies. 


*Country Home — 250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Tom Cathcart, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
usually written on assignment. Payment: fair 
rates, on acceptance. 


t*Country Gentleman — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Monthly. 
Feature articles on subjects of interest and impor- 
tance to men and women concerned with agricul- 
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tural progress; short articles on gardens, home- 
making and technical farm subjects, jokes and 
humorous sketches. Payment: full market rates, 
on acceptance. 


Country Life — 244 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Reginald T. Townsend, Editor. Monthly. 
This publication is interested in articles on all 
phases of country living: architecture, interior 
decorations, gardening, sports, etc. About 2500 
words. Payment on acceptance: rate varies. 


Current History — Times Annex, 229 W. 43rd 
St.. New York, N. Y. Spencer Brodney, Editor. 
Monthly. Articles of contemporary interest on 
political, economic, social, scientific, and cultural 
subjects in all countries of the world; should be 
authoritative and informative. Payment: 2c a 
word and up, shortly before publication. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine — Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C. Natalie S. Lincoln, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
on historical, genealogical, and patriotic themes, 
with photographs; also articles of current interest. 
Payment: current rates, on acceptance. 


t*Delineator — 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Oscar Graeve, Editor. Monthly. This publication 
prefers to arrange for articles after consultation 


with author. Payment: first-class rates, on accept- 
ance. 


Economic Forum — 51 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
Joseph Mead and Frank A. Vanderlip, Editors. 
Quarterly. Articles on economic, social, and polit- 
ical problems. Economic discussions with a view 
to action. Length: 1500 to 3000 words. Varying 
rates of payment, on publication. 


The Elementary English Review — Box 67, N. 
End Station, Detroit, Mich. C. C. Certain, Editor. 
Monthly, except during July and August. The 
editor reports on the type of material used as 
follows: “Length, 1800 - 2100 words. Educational 
material dealing with the various aspects of 
English teaching in the grades, and with children’s 
books and reading. The Review is a professional 
magazine, non-commercial and co-operative. It 
has very high standards, and numbers among its 
contributors the leading educators in America. It 
does not pay for articles... however, there are 
compensations, albeit indirect. Educational pub- 
lishing houses watch the Review rather closely, 
and articles of merit and practicability have 
resulted in the sale of other manuscripts by 
Review contributors. In general, the Review is 
interested in articles describing practical classroom 
projects in English. A lively style always adds 
interest.” 


*Elks Magazine — 50 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Joseph T. Fanning, Editor. Monthly. Art- 
icles up to 5000 words. Writers should query editor 
about ideas. Pays goods rates, on acceptance. 


The Etude Music Magazine — 1712-1714 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penna. James Francis Cooke, 
Editor. Monthly. Musical educational articles of 
practical, utilitarian appeal to music lovers and 
music students. Payment on publication; rates vary 
with article, usually $4 per column. 
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Everyday Science and Mechanics— 100 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. 
Monthly. Constructional illustrated articles, 100 to 
1000 words. Payment: articles lec a word up; 
photographs, $2; on publication. 


*The Farmer’s Wife — 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. F. W. Beckman, Managing Editor. Monthly. 
“Articles dealing with household activities of rural 
women; for the most part, however, our feature 
material is supplied by members of our own writing 
staff.” Payment: minimum of lc a word, on 
acceptance. 


Field & Stream — 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Monthly. Non- 
fiction, 2500 to 8000 words. Good photographs 
as illustrations. Payment: le a word and up, on 
acceptance. 


Forbes Magazine — 120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. B.C. Forbes, Editor. Published twice a 
month. Articles dealing with new, significant, and 
interesting developments in business and finance, 
written in simple, easily understood language. 
Payment on publication; no fixed rates. 


Forecast —6 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Alberta M. Goudiss, Editor. Monthly. News 
feature articles relating to food and health. Art- 
icles on child care and home management. Inter- 
views with women prominent in food and health 
work. Length: 1500 to 2500 words. Query editor 
before submitting material. Payment: le a word 
up, on acceptance. 


Foreign Affairs—45 E. 65th St., New York. 
Hamilton F. Armstrong, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
dealing with the political, financial, and economic 
aspects of American foreign relations; 4000 to 
5000 words. Payment: $100 per article. 


Foreign Travel—25 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. Edith Shephard MacNutt, Editor. Monthly. 


Illustrated articles on travel subjects; may be 
practical and informative or descriptive with nar- 
rative touches. Payment: $25 to $85 per article, 
on . publication. 


*The Forum Magazine — 441 Lexington Ave., 


New York, N. Y. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor.’ 


Monthly. Frank, personal opinions of a contro- 
versial nature on any subject of general current 
interest. Desires broad philosophical approach to 
questions of the day. Length: not over 3000 words. 
Payment within 30 days of acceptance. 


Four Arts, 1875 East 68rd St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is looking for good articles on music, drama, art 
and writing; length, 150 to 2500 words. “Tell 
How” articles for either student or teacher. Arthur 
L. Purtill, Editor, says that “for the present, pay- 
ment for material will be slight.” 


The Garden Magazine — Forbes Publishing Co., 
509. Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Articles on gardening topics. Photographs. Pay- 
ment: $4.00 a column, on publication. Now in 
market for material. 


Gardens & Modern Homes — Builders Exchange 


Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Ralph G. Hess, Editor. 
Monthly. Articles dealing with gardens and homes; 


prefer stories of practical nature; can always use 
some dealing with home life. Length: 500 to 2000 
words preferred. Payment, %2c to le a word, on 
publication. All manuscripts returned at once un- 
less held for possible use within three months’ 
period. 


*Gay Book Magazine— 201 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. William H. Kofoed, President. 
Monthly. Humorous skits and articles up to 2500 
words; shorter lengths preferred, however. Pay 
fair rates, on acceptance. 


*“Good Housekeeping — 57th St., at 8th Ave, 
New York, N. Y. William F. Bigelow, Editor. 
Monthly. Articles are usually written on assign- 
ment. Payment on acceptance; no set rate. 


*Grit — Williamsport, Penna. Howard R. Davis, 
Editor. Weekly. Short articles with photographs 
for women’s and children’s pages; illustrated art- 
icles describing strange occupations, customs, 
practices, etc. Payment: $5 per column; $1 to 
$1.50 for photographs; on acceptance. 


*Harper’s Monthly Magazine —49 East 33rd 
St. New York, N. Y. Lee Foster Hartman, 
Editor. Absorbing problems of present-day life; 
social, political, economic, international, etc. 
Length: 3000 to 6000 words or over. Payment on 
acceptance. si 


t*Holland’s (Magazine of the South) — Dallas, 
Texas. F. P. Holland, Jr., Editor. Monthly. Short 
historical articles and those of interest ‘to the 
South; 2500 to 3000 words. Payment: 1'4%c a word 
up, on acceptance. 


*Home Friend Magazine — 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. 
Inspirational articles of interest to homemakers. 
Payment: %4c to le, on acceptance. 


House and Garden — 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Richardson Wright, Editor. Monthly. 
Articles on landscape architecture and interior 
decoration. Payment according to article, on 
acceptance. 


*House Beautiful Combined with Home and 
Field — 572 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Stewart Beach, Editor. Monthly. Articles on 
building and construction, decoration and furnish- 
ings, and gardening. Payment 2%c a word; on 
acceptance. 


Hygeia — 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, Editor. Scientific health 
articles written in the popular vein; 2000 words. 
Payment: le a word up, on publication. 


The Independent Woman—1819 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Winifred Willson, Editor. This 
publication is the magazine of the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. Authoritative articles on emerging eco- 
nomic, political, and social problems; women’s 
achievements, new opportunities for women, prac- 
tical articles on business advancement, success 
stories (but only of very exceptional women), inter- 
views with celebrities (preferably on controversial 
themes of interest to women), the special social 
and psychological problems of the business and 
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professional women’s group, the status of women 
in foreign lands. Articles should be from 1500 to 
2100 words. They should have the feminist ap- 
proach, but it must, be the “new feminism.” Does 
not use articles on culinary or household problems. 
Payment: $10 to $35 per article. 


*The Jewish Forum — 305 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. I. Rosengarten, Editor. Monthly. Problems, 
Jewish history, Jewish literature, etc. Length: 1000 
to 2000 words. Payment: $3 per 1000 words, on 
publication. 


Journal of Education—6 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. Anson W. Belding, Editor. This journal 
is published fortnightly (September to June in- 
clusive). Educational articles, which, for the most 
part, are written by persons in the school profes- 
sion. Maintains a high standard and seeks material 
that is written in an interesting manner. No pay- 
ment for articles, but annually awards prizes in 
a short story contest. See “Prize Offers and 
Awards.” 


*Judge—18 E. 48th St. New York, N. Y. 
Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Monthly. Satire, para- 
graphs, jokes, epigrams, and humorous articles. 
Payment: $2 to $5 for short jokes and paragraphs; 
8c to 6c a word; on publication. 


*Ladies Home Journal — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. 
Monthly. Articles that interest the modern woman; 
also light articles with a humorous slant; 2000 to 
5000 words. Payment according to value, on 
acceptance, 


t*Liberty Weekly — Lincoln Square, New York, 
N. Y. William M. Flynn, Editor. Articles of 
timely interest. No highly technical matter or 
religious subjects of a controversial nature. Pay- 
ment: first-class rates, on acceptance. 


*Life — 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. George 
T. Eggleston, Editor. Monthly. Short prose and 
“Life Lines.” Payment: 6c a word on acceptance. 


*MacLean’s Magazine — 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. H. Napier Moore, Editor. Pub- 
lished twice a month. Articles on Canadian sub- 
jects; 2500 words. Payment: Ic a word up, on 
acceptance. 


Mayfair — 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada. J. Herbert Hodgins, Editor. Monthly. 
Articles devoted to Canadian society, fashions, 
and sport. Payment: le a word, on acceptance. 


*McCall’s Magazine — 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Otis L. Wiese, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
Suitable for a woman’s and home magazine; 2500 
to 5000 words. Payment by arrangement, on 
acceptance, 


*Menorah Journal — 63 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Henry Hurwitz, Editor. Quarterly. Essays 
of Jewish interest. Payment: lc a word, on pub- 
lication. 

The Modern Monthly — 52 Morton St., New 
York, N. Y. V. F. Calverton, Editor. Monthly. 
Articles on radical revaluations of American 
culture. Length: 8000 words. Also articles show- 
ing the why and wherefore of the teacher, doctor. 
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lawyer, and professional classes in general civil- 
ization. General outlook, Marxian. No payment at 
present; plans to pay later. 


The Modern Psychologist — 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph. D., 
Editor. Monthly. Articles and essays on psychology 
in all phases; up to 3000 words. Payment up to 
le a word, on publication. 


The Modern Thinker — 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph. D., 
Editor. Monthly. Articles and essays which are 
distinctly original and provocative, dealing with 
important topics of the day; up to 4000 words. 
Author must have something to say and know 
how to say it. Payment by special arrangement, 
on publication. 


Mother’s Home-Life — Winona, Minn. Dorothy 
Leicht and Frederick Leicht, Editors. Monthly. 
Varied household articles; 1000 to 3000 words. 
Pays fair rates, on acceptance. Overstocked at 
present. 


The Nation— 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. Articles on matters of current interest; 
2000 to 2500 words. Payment: le a word, on 
acceptance. 


National Geographic Magazine — 1156 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor. 
Monthly. Human-interest geographic articles, ac- 
companied by from 25 to 50 good photographic 
illustrations; 3000 to 7500 words. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. 


*National Sportsman and Hunting & Fishing — 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. Edmund 
Ware Smith, Managing Editor. Both magazines 
published monthly. These two publications want 
lively, informally told stories and articles, with 
the democratic spirit of the open spaces prevail- 
ing, 1000 to 1500 words. Payment, lc to 4c a 
word, on acceptance. 


Nation’s Business— U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Merle Thorpe, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
of general interest to business men: those dealing 
with new things in business, new applications of 
old things, new methods of doing business, develop- 
ments that may lead to the opening of new 
markets or the closing of old, new processes, 
new inventions, etc. Length: 2500 to 3000 words. 
Payment on acceptance; rate varies. 


New Music Review and Church Music Review 
—159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. D. H. 
Gray, Editor. Monthly. Articles on organ, church 


‘and school. 


tNew Outlook — 515 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Alfred E. Smith, Editor. Monthly. Timely 
articles which show independent thinking; 3000 
words. Much work done on assignment. Pays 
good rates, on publication. 


The New Republic— 421 W. 2Ist St., New 


York, N. Y. Bruce Bliven, Editor. Weekly. Polit- 
ical, social, and economic articles. Payment: “2c 
is maximum and pay may be slightly under; on 
acceptance.” 
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t*New York Herald Tribune Magazine — 230 
W. 4ist St. New York, N. Y. Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Editor. Weekly. Current events 
articles of national and international interest, and 
personality sketches of men and women figuring 
in the world news; 1500 to 3500 words. Pays $25 
to $90 per article, on publication. The Institute 
section buys articles on food preparation, house- 
hold management, household equipment, entertain- 
ing, child care, and decoration; 1200 to 1500 
words. Pays $20 to $45 per article, on publication. 


*The New Yorker — 25 W. 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. Harold W. Ross, Editor. Weekly. Factual 
and biographical material, up to 2500 words. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


*North American Review — 587 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. William A. DeWitt, Managing 
Editor. Monthly. Authoritative articles on phases 
of present-day American life; 2500 to 4000 words. 
Endeavors to employ the journalistic approach to 
life rather than the essay form. Pays $5 per 
printed page, on publication. 

*The Parents’ Magazine — 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Mary E. Buchanan, Managing Editor. 
Monthly. Articles on the care and training of 
children, written from the adult point of view for 
the adult; 2500 words. Payment: about Ic a word, 
on acceptance. 


+*Physical Culture — 1926 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Carl E. Williams, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
describing experiences in physical training, diet, 
and psychology applied to right living, told in 
the first person; occasional interviews with psycho- 
logists or medical men; new developments in 
hygiene, longevity, and personal efficiency. Length: 
2000 to 4000 words. Pays 2c a word, on accept- 
ance. 


*Pictorial Review — 222 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. T. Von Ziekursch, Editor. Monthly. “Not 
buying any articles except on assignment.” 

Plain Talk Magazine—1003 K St., N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. Morris A. Bealle, Editor. 
Monthly. Articles “chronicling the neglected truth.” 
Length: 2000 to 3000 words. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine — 200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. H. H. Windsor, Jr. Editor. 
Articles on the latest. developments in the field 
of science, mechanics, and invention, with a news 
or adventure angle; should include ten or more 
action photographs; 2000 words. Short articles, 
with or without photographs, stressing the unusual 
or human interest; up to 250 words. Payment: 
lc to 10c; $3 for photographs; on acceptance. 


Popular Science Monthly —-381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. 
Timely material on new developments in science 
and mechanics, well-illustrated with photographs. 
Length: about 3000 words. Short illustrated art- 
icles describing new inventions and _ scientific 
discoveries. One and two page photo layouts; 
picture stories of explorations, new and interesting 
industrial processes, etc. “How-to-make” material 
for the Home Workshop Department and “Kinks” 
for the handy man, machine shop worker, and 
automobile mechanic and owner. Pays up to 10c; 
$3 for shorts; on acceptance. 


Psychology — 1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Eldora Field, Managing Editor. Monthly. Short 
inspirational articles; business articles (with some 
phase of psychology introduced); interviews with 
famous persons (must be handled from an angle 
that fits into the tone of the magazine — instruc- 
tive, inspirational; not a mere recital of the 
person’s achievements or activities). Rates of pay- 
ment by arrangement; after publication. 


The Quill — 4252 Cortland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Ralph L. Peters, Editor. This magazine, owned and 
published by Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, is a monthly journal of 
journalistic expression, opinion, experience, and 
discussion. Also contains articles dealing with what 
and how to write for specific markets, and 
material for the free lance, magazine man, 
newspaperman and publisher. Articles run from 
1000 to 2000 words. No payment is made for 
material, most of it being written by request or 
by special arrangement. 


Real America — 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Edwin Baird, Editor. Monthly. Articles which 
tell the truth about conditions in this country, 
which should be of vital interest to the average 
citizen. Personality sketches. Exposes. Maximum 
length, 3000 words. Also short humor, 50 to 500 
words. Pays good rates, extra for photographs, 
on acceptance. Prospective contributors are ad- 
vised to study the magazine before submitting 
manuscripts. 


The Retail Bookseller — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Francis Ludlow, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
on bookselling or book-renting, etc., of practical, 
dollars-and-cents value to booksellers; 1500 to 2500 
words. Payment: Ic a word, on acceptance. “Our 
readers are booksellers—they make their living 
by selling and renting books and naturally are 
not interested in empty generalities or didactic 
advice from outsiders; they want facts which they 
can use. Consequently, we try to publish only 
definite information about new bookshop methods, 
etc., by or based on the experience of competent 
booksellers, and we require the written approval 
of any bookseller whose shop or shop practice is 
described.” 


Review of Reviews — 233 Fourth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Albert Shaw, Editor. Monthly. Ex- 
ceptional articles on politics, economics, business 
and industry, national subjects, travel. Payment: 
2c a word up, on publication. 


The Rotarian — 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
lll. Monthly. Articles of special interest to Rotari- 
ans, featuring ethics of business, community 
development, humor, travel; 1800 to 2000 words. 
Pays first-class rates, on acceptance. 


*Saturday Evening Post — Independence 54. 
Philadelphia, Penna. George H. Lorimer, Editor. 
Weekly. Great variety of subjects; 5000 to 7000 
words. Payment on acceptance; rates by mutual 
agreement. 


Scholastic — 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Maurice R. Robinson, Editor; Kenneth M. Gould, 


Managing Editor. Published every week during 
the school year. “Will consider short, vividly 
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written informational articles on such subjects as 
Art, Literature, English Composition, Government, 
Social Problems, Travel, History, Music, etc. 
Material on Science, Sports, Books, Films, etc. is 
supplied by staff editors. Pays for manuscripts at 
a minimum rate of one cent a word, after pub- 
lication. Accepts a few unsolicited manuscripts, 
but the bulk of the contents is written to order 
by staff writers and must be definitely adapted 
in style and content to the needs of young people 
in English, History and Social Studies classrooms.” 
Length: 700 to 1500 words. See also “Prize Offers 
and Awards.” 


Science Service — 2Ist and Constitutional Ave., 
Washington, D. C. Science news articles, authen- 
ticated by competent scientists. Photographs of 


scientific human-interest subjects. Payment: Ic a 
word, on acceptance. 
Scientific American —24 W. 40th St. New 


York, N. Y. O. D. Munn, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
describing authentic scientific investigations in 
physics, chemistry, and industry, engineering 
accomplishments of note, exploration, and natural 
history of unusual interest (mostly on special 
order). Payment on acceptance; varying rates. 


*Scribner’s Magazine — 497 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Alfred S. Dashiell, Editor. Monthly. 
First rate articles of social, economic, or political 
interpretation, 3000 to 5000 words; brief articles 
on trends or new aspects of life and customs, 
1200 to 2500 words; true narratives for “Life in 
the United States” department, 2000 to 5000 
words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Scientific Progress —310 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph. D., Editor. 
This publication reports on all current findings 
in general science, chemistry, medicine, biology, 
etc. 


Tempo — 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 
is a monthly magazine sponsored by the Music 
Education League, Inc. Miss Isabel Lowden, Ed- 
itor, writes in part: “This is an independent maga- 
zine, of an educational nature for the general 
reader who wants to know more about music. 
Its articles are not technical and each issue 
contains not only a great deal of information 
on various musical subjects, but entertainment 
for the reader....This is not a trade publication 
and it has a definite ethical policy.” 

*Today — 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Raymond Moley, Editor; William C. Stewart, 
Managing Editor. Economic and political articles; 
1000 to 2800 words. Payment: 5c a word, on 
acceptance. 

iTravel— 4 W. 16th St. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Monthly. Articles on 
travel, exploration, adventure, and archaelogy; 
Should be illustrated with sharp striking photo- 
graphs. Payment: Ic a word; $3 for photographs; 
on publication. 

_ "Vanity Fair — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. F. W. Crowninshield, Editor. Monthly. 
Unsentimental articles of interest to “civilized” 
people; usually arranged for in advance. Length: 


1800 to 2000 words. Pays varying rates, on accept- 
ance. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Virginia Quarterly Review — | 
University, Virginia. Lambert Davis, Managing 
Editor. Literary, scientific, political, economic 
articles; 3000 to 6000 words. Payment: $5 a page 
(about 350 words), on publication. 

T* Vogue — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Edna W. Chase, Editor. Articles on travel, society, 
food, the manners and amusements of the moment; 
2000 to 2500 words. Payment: $50 per article, on 
acceptance. 

*Woman’s World — 222 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Florence Brobeck, Editor. Monthly. Articles 
on women’s interests; 1000 to 2000 words. Over- 
stocked at present. 

+Yale Review — Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. 
Wilbur Cross, Editor. Quarterly. Limited market 
for a variety of highest grade articles. Features 
literature. Pays good rates, on publication. 


Prize Offers 


and Awards 
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NEW OFFERS 


The John Day Company, publishers, in conjunc- 
tion with the New Masses, announces the estab- 
lishment of a prize of $750 for the best novel on 
an American proletarian theme. The story may 
deal with any section of the American working 
class, but “for the purpose of the contest it is not 
sufficient that the novel be written from the point 
of view of the proletariat; it must actually be 
concerned with the proletariat, defined in its 
broadest sense to include, for example, the poorer 
farmers, the unemployed, and even the lower 
fringe of the petty bourgeoisie, as well as in- 
dustrial workers.” All novels submitted must be 
in the English language, must be typed, and be 
not less than 60,000 words in length. Contest 
closes April 1, 1985. Address: Novel Contest, 
The New Masses, 31 East 27th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


The Journal of Education, 6 Park St., Boston, 
Mass., announces its Second Annual Short Story 
Contest. Prizes of $25, $15, $10, and four $5 
prizes are offered. Stories must not exceed 1500 
words, and must deal with school characters or 
situations. They will be judged not only for their 
literary quality and success as interesting tales, 
but also for their pedagogic value. Teachers are 


especially invited to compete, but the contest is 
open to all. 

Competing stories should be plainly marked for 
“Prize Story Contest,” and be addressed to Mr. A. 
W. Belding, Editor. Contest closes December 15, 
1934. 
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The Little Theatre of St. Louis announces its 
Fourth Annual National Play-writing Competition. 
First Prize, $250. Also two production prizes of 
$100 each will be awarded to two other plays 
provided the judges consider them worthy of 
being produced, and the Little Theatre of St. Louis 
produces them. 

Only full-length, original plays will be accepted. 
There is no restriction as to subject matter, which 
may be either verse or prose. An author may 
submit more than one play and any resident of 
the United States may compete. 

All manuscripts must be typed, bound and copy- 
righted before submitting, with the author’s name 
and address plainly typed on the script. Contest 
closes November 15, 1984. Address: the Little 
Theatre of St. Louis, 812 Union Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Marvel Tales of Science and Fantasy, 122 Water 
St., Everett, Penna., announce a Short Story 
Contest. First Prize, $20; Second Prize, $15; 
Third Prize, $10. Stories of 2000 words or less 
are to be written around any of the following 
titles: “The Shapes,” “The Elfin Lights,” or 
“Dwellers in the Dust.” Entries may be science 
fiction, tales of the weird and supernatural, or 
sheer fantasies. The titles may be used inter- 
changeably for any type of story. Stories which 
do not win prizes, but which are available for 
publication, will be purchased at rates to be 
arranged with the writers. The contest will close 
at noon on September 25, 1984. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The American Poetry Circle — 430 West 116th 
St., New York, N. Y. Sonnet Contest for mem- 
bers of American Poetry Circle only. $25.00 for 
the best sonnet; three honorable mentions. Contest 
will close when 200 entries have been received; 
otherwise prize will be withdrawn. See July 
Writer. 

Annual Dog Poetry Award— Judy Publishing 
Company, Judy Building, 8323 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. Annual award for the ten best 
dog poems in English: Ist prize, $25; 2nd prize 
$10; 8rd prize, $5; and 7 prizes of $1 each. Contest 
closes December 81, 1934. See May Writer. 


Arcadian Life — Sulphur Spring, Texas. “Tell 
us in 500 words or less what the Arcadian or 
pastoral life means to you. $5.00 will be paid for 
the best essay, $3.00 for second, $2.00 for third. 
Contest closes October 1, 1934. The winning 
essays will appear in the November number of 
Arcadian Life. Submit manuscript, with return 
postage, to: O. E. Rayburn, Editor.” 

The Atlantic Monthly Press—8 Arlington St. 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1985. See May Writer, 

$4,000 Textbook Prize for the best “Basal Text- 
book” series in the field of Senior High School 
English. Contest closes December 1, 1934. See 
April Writer, 

Better Homes & Gardens — Des Moines, Iowa. 
$3,000 in Prizes in a National Better Homes 
Contest, closing December 31, 1934. See June 
Writer. 


Bookfellow Prize Offers— 1223 E. 58rd St, 
Chicago, Ill. The Life Members offer a prize of 
$50 for a one-act play by a Bookfellow. Contest 
closes October 1, 19384. 

Bookfellow J. Breckenridge Ellis offers a prize 
of $50 for an original short story written by a 
Bookfellow. Contest closes September 15, 1984. 

The editors of The Step Ladder offer a prize 
of $10 for the best poem published in their maga- 
zine during 19384. See May Warirer. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club — Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Annual Elberta Clark Memorial Prize for 
a nature poem not exceeding 72 lines. $10 for the 
best poem; $5 each for the next two best. Contest 
closes November 1, 1934. See June Writer, 

The Circle — 430 W. 116th St., New York, N. Y. 
Circle $5 Prize for best poem in each issue. 

October-November Quatrain Contest, 1984 — 
Prize of $10, divided into a first prize of $5, a 
second of $3, and a third of $2. Contest closes 
September 15, 1934. See May Waiter, 

Doubleday, Doran Co.— Garden City, N. Y. 
$1,000 for the best novel written by any author 
who has a story published in the magazine Story. 
Closes November 1, 1984. 

The Gentlewoman, 615 West 48rd St., New York, 
N. Y., pays $2 for each ghost story published — 
500 to 1000 words. 

Harper & Brothers—49 East 83rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Seventh biennial Harper Prize Novel 
Competition, ending on February 1, 1935. See 
May Writer. 


O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, 
and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American 
periodicals. 


The Instructor—F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. The Instructor is conducting a 
Descriptive Travel Contest in 1934, and for the 
second year a “Better Teacher’ Travel Contest. 
Both contests close October 15, 1934. See April 
Writer, 


International Prize Travel Book Contest — Con- 
ducted by Robert M. McBride and Company, the 
magazine Travel, and George G. Harrap and 
Company, London. $2,500 for best book of travel, 
adventure, or exploration in any part of the 
world. Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words. 
Contest closes November 380, 1934. See January 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 50 West 50th St. 
New York, N. Y., is running a Short Story Contest 
in which some use of Christmas Seals is made. 
Address the publication for details of the Contest. 

The Mark Twain Association — Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York. Prize 
of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain's 
works. Closes October 1, 1984. See February 


The Yale Series of Younger Poets — Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Annual Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. Manu- 
scripts of 48 to 64 pages acceptable. Competition 
open April 1 to May 1. A list of the rules for 
the contest will be sent to anyone inquiring. 
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The Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 600 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in THe Writer or making helpful suggestions 
to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


A RACKET 


News of rackets that prey on writers is 
always of interest to THE Writer. Knowl- 
edge is the only cure for these evils; and it 
is with the purpose of exposing the ways and 
devices of fraudulent instrumentalities that we 
have printed “A Literary Experiment” (June) 
and “The Literary Larcenists” (August), both 
by Alan Devoe. We plan to present in the 
near future other articles dealing with spurious 
agencies purporting to be connected with the 
Radio and Moving Picture markets. 

We print below the highlights of a scheme 
apparently being worked in the Central and 
South Atlantic states. This information has 
been sent to us by H. Temple Daemon of 
Shreveport, Louisiana. There is, of course, 
a law that will stop such people if it can be 
proved that they are “using the mails to de- 
fraud.” Any writer who develops enough 
positive information that can be used as evi- 
dence should immediately get in touch with 
the nearest Post Office inspector. 


TO EDITORS OF WRITERS’ PUBLICATIONS 
AND TO WRITERS: — 


A fraudulent scheme is being operated at the 
expense of beginning writers by two persons, a man 
and a woman. These persons are using the mails 
to solicit “contributions” of $25.00 each from writers 
for membership in a nebulous organization which 
will operate a co-operative printing plant and book- 
store some day in the future when 100 authors 
have “contributed.” A promise is made to each 
person solicited that he or she can have a book 
published by paying $25.00 and joining the organi- 
zation. 

Books are to be published on a “royalty” basis; 
but a request for a contract of publication was 
answered with the statement that contracts are not 
now being entered into with writers, but will be 
made with writers some day in the future when 
100 authors have “contributed” and the printing 
plant and bookstore are established. 

In connection with the promise ef publication 
the persons solicited are told that it will help the 
sale of their books if they can write after their 
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names, “Hon. D. Litt.” And they are offered de- 
grees of Honorary Doctor of Literature for the 
additional payment of $10.00. Each person paying 
the $10.00 receives a “diploma” on a correspondence 
“university” having no existence except its charter 
of incorporation. The “university” is supposed to 
be located at Washington, D. C. 

The woman connected, with this venture operates 
from North Carolina, and the man operates from 
Baltimore and Washington. The woman writes let- 
ters of solicitation and the man receives the book 
manuscripts which he “edits” for publication some 
day in the future. Writers are told to send all 
money to the woman. She then passes it to the man 
who cashes checke, etc. All manuscripts go to him. 

The man, who is the “brains” of the scheme, was 
once head of a correspondence school at Washington. 


H. Temple Daemon 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


L’AFFAIRE JONES 


Editor, the Forum: — 


It was somewhat disconcerting to find the op- 
posite angles of a question presented by the same 
author during a single month. I refer to “Dollars 
for Ghosts” in the July issue of THe Warrer and 
to “What Shall It Profit A Ghost Writer?” in the 
Author & Journalist of the same month, by Willis 
Knapp Jones. And I really mean opposing angles, 
for they are just that. 

Let us have a look: In the first place, there is 
no question of ethics involved, it being specifically 
understood that Babe Ruth cannot bat for the Yanks 
in the first game of a double-header and for the 
Giants in the last. We see here simply the picture 
of an author struggling to make a living, and being 
in no way conscience-stricken by the method used 
to bring home the coffee and cakes. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Jones was perfectly certain that either 
one or the other of his articles would be rejected. 

That Mr. Jones was capable of writing both sides 
of a debate is amply evidenced by the two articles, 
and both THe Wrirer and Author & Journalist 
have my sincere sympathy. Mr. Jones may believe 
that no one thought it unethical when he wrote both 
sides of a debate, but it’s a hundred dollars to half 
a partially rotted bran sack that folks were just 
too polite to speak their minds. And, on top of 
that, it’s another hundred to the remaining half 
of the sack that the side with whom Mr. Jones 
agreed won the debate! 

In so far as ghost writing is concerned: it is entire- 
ly unethical, the reason being that it advertises a 
talent which does not exist. With the usual result 
that the very advertising indicates the nonexistence. 
Genuine talent needs no advertising. You may not 
agree; but, when John Public has become used to 
knowing Horace O. Funnyface as a comedian, he 
is disagreeably startled to find that the gentleman 
also has literary talent. His immediate reaction is: 
“Bah!”. He may be John Public merely, but he’s 
nobody’s fool and finds it difficult to believe that a 
single person can be at once an actor, a pugilist, 
and a literary genius. 

Most ghost writing done for professionals outside 
the writing field is done because a press agent — or 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1000 
words, Special rates on books. Poetry lc. 
per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 








BACK NUMBERS 


The WRITER is available in most issues 
from 1926 to Date. The following prices 
will prevail in the future for these issues: 


0 $1.00 each 

I act 50 each 

a 25 each 
THE WRITER 


8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


All kinds of manuscripts typed neatly and 
accurately. 50c per thousand words for a short 
MS., others priced according to length. Poems 
le and 2c per line. 


Gertrude B. Ellis 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 








READING OF 
EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST 


FIVE MEN AND POMPEY 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
Sertorius, Lucullus, Crasus, Cicero, and 
Caesar are live interesting figures in the 
author’s blank verse, and more pict- 
uresque and dramatic than if he had 
used the vers libre he likes so well. 


$1.00 
THE REAL BERNARD SHAW 
MAURICE COLBOURNE 


“It is only a slender little volume, but 
it leaves one in the state of Oliver 
ng for ‘more.’ Better this 
result’ than the overwriting of a subject, 
no matter how fascinating.’ '—The 
Washington Post. 
$1.00 


KORA IN HELL - 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


“Its style may seem incoherent to many 
people, but if they are patient and read 

carefully, an inner cohesion will reward 
their search—an inner beauty under the 
surface confusion,’"—The New York 


Post. 
$2.00 
Order from 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC. 


906 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








an author like Mr. Jones — has convinced the profes. 
sional that additional prestige will result. This 
is not true. As a matter of fact, I recently overheard 
the following remarks at a newsstand: “Have you 
read....’s article in the....magazine?” And the 
answer: “Yeah! Too bad the grasping yap can't 
stick to his last. What does he want to do—earp 
all the money in the world? I’m sick of seeing 
him in the movies and in magazines and hearing him 
on the radio.” This bit of conversation moved me 
to some local investigation, Among my acquaint- 
ances, I find, there is a decided feeling against a 
person stepping out of his own professional field 
except for the purpose of hobbying. Literary work, 
they feel, should be done by writers, the writers 
drawing down the credit. 

Moreover, there is no reason why an editor should 
not welcome an article about a famous person by 
a recognized author as freely as he would welcome 
one by that person. Of course, an editor often 
imagines that a famous person by-line will get him 
circulation, and there have been instances where 
this has happened. But, in the main, it is a fallacy. 
And the editor who is not seriously considering 
John Public’s resentment against this practice is 
due for a disagreeable conference with his boss. 
Autobiographical articles are good when written by 
authors, but when committed to paper by ghosts, 
they make the subject look like a puppet — the 
subject doing the jigging, but someone else pulling 
the strings! 

With best wishes for the future welfare of Tur 
Wairer, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 


F. N. Ellers. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


JONES ENCORE 
Editor, 





Fortunately enough I have had no previous oc- 
casion to find out that Mr. Willis Knapp Jones 
had written an opposing supplement in Author 
& Journalist to his “Dollars for Ghosts” in the 
July Writer. His account in the Writer impressed 
me very much and might easily have inspired an 
urge to apply the same principle to some of my 
own work. But, I would rather remain on friendly 
soil with those for whom I write, than to make 
conflicting statements in one and the same decipher- 
able handwriting. 

Reading his “What Shall it Profit the Ghost 
Writer” might have made me very skeptical over 
ghosting as an occupation, but his signature on 
each article reveals that both viewpoints are merely 
an example of “ghosting” itself. It must be consider- 
ed a credit to Mr. Jones that he has so ably and 
cleverly illustrated his account of “Dollars for 
Ghosts.” It has been proven that the author is 
capable of assuming the role of the critic as well 
as that of the criticized. 

IT am neither fully in favor of his method nor 
completely opposed to it, but maintain my own 
opinion which can be changeable as the occasions in 
which ghosting is practised. 


Curt Foerster. 
Westfield, N. J. 
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ENCORE 


Editor, the Forum: — 


This is my personal-protest against what I con- 
sider the complete lack of ethics of Messrs. Willis 
Knapp Jones, Billy B. Cooper, et al. in selling arti- 
cles containing identical illustrations, incidents etc. 
simultaneously to different magazines in the same 
field. To my mind it makes no difference that Mr. 
Jones is pro in one journal and con in the other, 
or that Miss Cooper uses a slightly different lead 
in each of the six effusions. The basic material is 
the same, and the subscriber feels cheated in having 
the same article, variously masked, come to him in 
different journals. 

As for ghost writing, I can’t see that there is 
anything unethical there. Whether it is for the best 
interests of the writer is a wide-open question with 
the answer depending upon the writer and the cir- 
cumstances of the individual case. 

Much of my own writing is done for other people 
and is published without any by-line— though it 
is hardly “ghost writing” as the term is generally 
understood. In writing advertising booklets I have 
to settle questions of ethics with my own conscience. 
I could n’t bring myself to write advertising for any 
product I consider harmful or worthless, but I do 
consider it entirely ethical (but awfully difficult) 
to sing the praises of something good in itself 
which I personally dislike as, for example, the enter- 
tainment facilities of a summer resort when I per- 
sonally would want quiet and solitude. 

You are making Tue Warrer both helpful and 
interesting. I teach adult education classes in short 
story and feature article writing, and “edit” (with 
a red pencil instead of blue) the five magazines I 
take so that I can find at a glance the particular 
item or sentence I want for the entire class or 
for any individual member. The April number 
especially was so full of good material that it was 
marked almost from cover to cover. 

A. N. O. 


CAREFUL CHRONOLOGY 


Editor, the Forum: 


Thanks to THe Warrer for the arti¢le on “A 
Careful Chronology.” 

What Mr. Weber finds true of Hardy, one finds 
equally true of all the greater novelists: Flaubert, 
Tolstoi, Balzac. Most of those great writers do not 
mention dates, yet keep them wisely in mind. Con- 
trast, for instance, the clumsy accumulation of 
events opening up the book of “Fantine” in “Les 
Miserables” (Paris in 1817) to the last part of 
“Anna Karenina” wherein, as in Hardy, time marches 
with a steady acceleration and finally “Fate is 
there and then all is finished.” 

These notebooks of great authors are concrete 
proof—were we to need Such a proof!—of the 
wonderful honesty which underlies a true work of 
art. Of course, honesty alone is not enough.... 
When shall we have an article on “A Careful 
Topography”? 

Cecil B. Young. 
New-Augusta, Miss. 
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NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


40c per dozen. Deal with interesting western 
plots, unusual descriptions of Indian, early 
Spanish and pioneer life Much new, unique 
story material, Will get needed facts about 
western persons or places whenever possible. 


JEAN McCALEB 


SAFFORD, ARIZONA 








0 (Q)K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, 

Medicine, Science, World War, Profes- 

sions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor. 

Juveniles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 

words and up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, 

General Book Publishers 

Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, 
Dept. W 


Inc. 


Pa. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


promptly typed with efficient service guaran- 
teed. Write today for my rates on your work. 


RUTH E, KIEHL 


2917-4th St. N. W. Canton, Ohio 


























The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
JUVENILES 
SPORTING & OUTDOOR 
WESTERNS 
HOME-FURNISHING 
VERSE 
GREETING-CARD VERSE 
DRAMA 
SYNDICATES 
HUMOR 
SHORT FICTION 
ARTICLES 
SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES 


IN THIS ISSUE: Articles 
COMING IN OCTOBER: Novelettes and Serials 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1923 
1933 
1933 
1933 


February, 
December, 
November, 

September, 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., 


I enclose 
checked at 25 cents each. 
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Drama 
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Sporting, Outdoor, 
Westerns, Home-Furnishing 
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) Scientific 
Articles 
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The Lazy Days 
Are Over 








...cold nights, apples sputter- 
ing on the hearth — and your 
copy of the Wniter, which will 
be more appetizing than ever. 


IN OCTOBER 


Edward Weeks 


Editor of the Atlantic Monthly Press 


SOON AFTER 
Hervey Allen 
Author of Anthony Adverse 


oe Qame 


Important articles will feature 
the Autumn and Winter 1934- 
| 35 Wniter. 








Introductory Offer to new sub- 


scribers 5 issues for one dollar 


The Writer 
8 Arlington St., Boston 











Book Reviews 


No Man Is Single. By Stuart Hawkins. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin & Company. 19384. 


When a new author suddenly emerges with a 
widely recognized novel, Tue Waurrer finds it worth 
while to look into his background and his talents. 
Stuart Hawkins began life in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, shortly after the turn of the century. His 
literary inclinations were first in evidence when he 
edited his local High School paper; then came an 
interlude when, inspired doubtless by the wartime 
clamors, he spent several years at the Naval Acade- 
my. The victim of a hazing scandal, he resigned 
in 1922 and in the decade following this step de- 
voted himself to radio broadcasting in its various 
forms and stages. 


About a year ago Hawkins decided to part com- 
pany with radio and devote his entire time to 
writing. The step took courage. It has its parallel 
in “No Man is Single”: when Aspen Trumbull leaves 
a job that pays well and decides to give all his 
time to painting, one sees the motives of the author 
—the self-justification and the turmoil within. 
And one knows that Aspen (Hawkins) was right, 
that he owed it to himself, in spite of the contingent 
risks that his dependents might share, to give a 
period to testing. 

A first novel may not necessarily make or break 
an author; Pearl Buck wrote two before The Good 
Earth. Yet a really significant first book will 
certainly attract a following. We predict that Mr. 
Hawkins will have to watch his step, for this novel 
will focus much attention upon him. We find the 
tale absorbing. It is well-conceived and most com- 
petently written. One would believe the author to 
have survived an arduous apprenticeship; and yet 
certain qualities are lacking to bring a conviction 
of maturity. The title implies the polymorphous 
aspect of personality in a man, and attempts sub- 
stantiation through showing how three people, im- 
portant in the life of Aspen Trumbull, take three 
distinctly different images. Trumbull is real. To 
the reader the three images are merely facets of 
a single gem. One believes and cares for what 
happens in his life. 


If there is anything thin about this story it lies 
in the background rather than the characters. One 
does not feel, for instance, when Helene and Phil- 
lippe sail down the harbor of New York in 1906 
that the author was there. A descriptive touch, say 
“the Singer Building rising highest among those 
lofty towers,” would have made the picture truly 
1907. A few precise touehes, perhaps one that would 
picture vividly the earlier automobiles, or the carbon 
filament lamps, or the halting telephones that crank- 
ed like the cars—-these would have given life to 
what seems invention. 


One judges No Man is Single kindly, for one 
gains from the tale. It brings a recruit to the ranks 
of American authorship. And best of all, it carries 
the promise of more and better work to come. 


— Houghton 
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DUTCH UNCLE 


Send in your MSS for construc- 
tive criticism and analysis. 





summer echoes 


Brookline, Mass.* 
August 9 
“The value of criticism by your critic 
is worth more than the small amount I 
paid. In fact I feel that I didn’t pay 
enough.” 


New Bedford, Mass.* 
July 24 
“I am recommending your “Dutch 
Uncle” service for it strikes me as by 
far the most compacted wisdom for the 
money of anything I have ever seen.” 


Portland, Oregon* 
July 22 
“I am being helped by your criticism... 


I expect to succeed and will have you to 
thank.” 


Newport, R. I.* 
May 18 
“There are sharks about. The begin- 
ner is prey to them. The Writer is 
almost the only magazine that steers to 
clearer water.” 


Minimum charge: $3.00 (up to 3000 words, 
prose; or 200 lines, verse.) 


Write for complete details 


THE DUTCH UNCLE 


A Manuscript Criticism Service 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





*Name on Request 
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eee wrote 
I7 letters besides! 


Due to such amazing per- 
formances as this, people all 
over the world are now cast- 
ing aside their previous pens 
and carrying this marvelous 
new writing invention! 


OLAND MARTINI, the author, 

filled his Parker Vacumatic, and 
with it wrote “The Marble Staircase,” 
a 12,000-word story soon to appear. 
In addition, he wrote 17 letters before 
the pen became empty. Don’t think 
that Mr. Martini’s pen is any different 
than the Parker Vacumatic that you 
can obtain from any good department 
store, pen shop, druggist, jeweler, or 
stationer. It is exactly the same. 

But be careful not to confuse this 
sacless marvel with ordinary pens 
containing rubber ink sacs, or with 
so-called vacuum filler pens having 
squirt-gun piston pumps and valves. 

The Parker Vacumatic eliminates 
14 such old-time parts—hence is 
geen mechanically perfect! It’s 
ike a pen from another world—does 
what no previous pen can do. 

It holds 102% more ink than a 
rubber sac pen without increase in 
size. It’s the only transparent 
that doesn’t LOOK transparent—has 
all the ultra-smart style and luminous 

sr the: laminated Pearl and Jet, 
yet when held to the light the column 
of ink inside becomes visIBLE—shows 
when to refill—ends running dry! 

Stop at the nearest pen counter— 

its two-way point of Platinum, 
Gold and Iridium. 

See what it means to have a pen 
that gives your earning | and learning 
an utterly new “pick-up.” The Parker 
Pen Company, P rset 5. Wisconsin. 
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dver-Size $] oF 


Pencil, $2.50 


782 Styles, $5 












































WRITES TWO WAYS 


ide raitis bar Oe 
a A “Ee 


free ope v 
How to Make a Pen Clean Itself J ae 
Get a 15c bottle from any store or send your Lewes Wl Wilts fone et 
name and address—no money—for | 4 z2diwmn ct . 
a FREE 20,000-word trial bottle of be lo Y 
Parker Quink, the new discovery—a 
WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT 
















quick-starting, pen-cleaning,.quick- 
drying ink. Address Dept. 411 
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